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Conservation of Human Resources 
JAMES W. REYNOLDS 


IT IS interesting to consider how the pur- 
poses of an individual teacher flavor the 
nature of the teaching. The idea, at first 
glance, appears so obvious that it com- 
mands no attention. One can almost hear 
the more cynical reader stating with ve- 
hemence, “How else can one teach?” The 
interest is aroused only when one goes 
further to inquire as to the sources from 
which the purposes were derived. How 
often does the teacher ask himself the 
questions, “What are my purposes in 
teaching?,” “Are they consistent with 
what they should be?,” “Are they con- 
sistent with those of the educational insti- 
tution in which I work?” 

It is probable that the instructional 
purposes of most teachers, at least at the 
level of secondary and higher education, 
would fall somewhere between two ex- 
tremes on a continuum. At the one ex- 
treme, would be the purpose of serving the 
shrine of a subject-matter field, and see- 
ing to it that none but the academically 
pure and dedicated be permitted to enter. 
At the other, would be the purpose grow- 
ing out of a maudlin sympathy for the 
individual, that expressed itself in sheer 
entertainment of the student with no 
regard for learning. If this situation does 
exist, then it is suggested that considera- 
tion be given to locating the instructional 


purpose on the continuum described at a 
place defined by the concept, conservation 
of human resources. 

The concept has two definite implica- 
tions: individual and social. From the 
standpoint of the individual, the implica- 
tion is for discovery of competence and 
aptitude and working up to the potential. 
This would lead to a life of theoretical 
happiness because it is a life of full reali- 
zation of individual powers. Moreover, 
as the individual works up to capacity in 
personally-satisfying,  socially-approved 
activities, he should find the social order 
of which he is a part functioning in such 
a way as to complement his efforts. 

From the social standpoint, conserva- 
tion of human resources implies that so- 
ciety will attain its greatest possible 
strength. In this day when there is some 
disposition to permit external forces such 
as scientific supremacy to dictate exclu- 
sively the course that students are to fol- 
low, it is important to focus attention 
on the fact that the social order is made 
up of all types of individual—those who 
can succeed in scientific pursuits, and 
those not inclined in this direction—and 
important as science is, the ultimate in 
importance rests with the individual. 

The importance of conserving human 
resources rests on three principles: (1) 
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this has been a traditional responsibility 
of the schools, (2) the increasing over- 
load on institutions of higher education 
demands some relief of tension, and (3) 
there is a great loss of human resources in 
most communities in this country. 

Traditionally, schools, both public and 
private, developed as a result of society’s 
regard for an educated citizenry. This in 
turn was for the welfare of the individual 
in the social order and not for the welfare 
of the state as is the case in totalitarian 
countries. Regardless of whether the indi- 
vidual school features a “hard” curricu- 
lum or a “soft” curriculum, the under- 
lying, basic purpose is the same. As a 
matter of fact, proponents of each of these 
curriculum types state their defense of 
their position in terms of conserving hu- 
man resources. 

There is no question about the increas- 
ing overload on the institutions of higher 
education, nor that the overload will con- 
tinue to increase progressively for some 
years to come. One by-product of this 
phenomenon is the trend toward stiffen- 
ing academic standards required of those 
who continue to work at this level. There 
seems to be little doubt that if this trend 
continues, the number of students who 
participate will be decreased. This situa- 
tion creates an even greater need for 
an educational institution which serves 
the purpose of screening in those who 
should continue in higher education, and 
screening out those who should not, 

The writer hopes he may be heard 
above the howls emanating from those 
who condemn this heartless statement. 
What he wants to say is that “screening” 
connotations. 


may have unfortunate 


What he recognizes is that the procedure 


is to be accomplished with major atten- 
tion to the individual student. He recog- 
nizes that with some students, capabili- 
ties to do advanced work develop later 
than with others. For these, screening 
means helping the student identify latent 
potentialities and develop them. Some- 
where along the line the individual should 
be realistic in assaying his potentialities, 
and conservation of human resources de- 
mands that he have help in doing this. 
The writer has no patience with a trend 
that long existed in the area of higher ed- 
ucation and among certain institutions to 
“adjust” the curriculum continually to 
the mediocrity of a given student body, 
He feels that rescuing higher education 
from the morass of guaranteeing every 
applicant a college degree even through 
the graduate level must stop if this seg- 
ment of the educational system is to ac- 
complish what it should. 

Finally, every community will yield 
many examples of individuals who have 
not reached the capacity of their ability, 
and must be regarded as wasted human 
resources. This condition represents one 
in which the junior college with a com- 
munity service philosophy can do much. 
Furthermore, study indicates that many 
junior colleges are facing this responsi- 
bility squarely and are making material 
accomplishments in this direction. One 
example may be observed in the many in- 
stances of staffing a part of the adult eve- 
ning school with lay citizens who have 
particular competencies. 

What would happen if the conservation 
of human resources became more central 
in the thinking of junior college admini- 
strators and faculty members? The answer 
to this question is interesting to contem- 
plate. 














Apportioning Straws to Camels’ Backs 


LEWIS D. CANNELL 


REPORTS on the class loads of faculty mem- 
bers have come to be a routine procedure 
at Clark College where they are prepared 
each term for the president by the instruc- 
tional deans. Most of the detail on who 
teaches what, when, and to how many 
almost any dean in any college carries 
around in his head. But putting it on 
paper has these advantages: 


1. The dean can tell the president concisely 

what appears to have happened once regis- 

tration is over. 

He can double-check for the inequities he 

has tried to guard against. 

3. He can detect trends which might lead to 
future inequities. 

4. He has a guide for shifts in assignment dur- 

ing the year. 

He has a guide for the refinement of the 

time schedule. 

6. He has a guide to increases in the number 

of sections in various courses and for in- 

creases in staff for the following year. 

He has a precise measure of educational 

output with which to support his budget. 


ho 


qu 


a | 


Regardless of the varying importance 
and costs of different courses, the best 
single unit measure of gross educational 


output is the student credit hour. This is 


analogous to the transportation industry’s 
unit of output, the ton-mile (which dis- 
regards whether it 1s alarm clocks or road 
gravel that is being transported). The 
student credit hour output of an indi- 





LEWIS D. CANNELL is Dean of the Division 
of Liberal Arts, Clark College, Vancouver, 
Washington. 


vidual teacher, however, is not an index 
of that teacher’s professional effort nor of 
that teacher’s “load.” Other matters to be 
considered in assessing a teacher’s load 
are set forth in the accompanying tables. 
They are: total number of students, clock 
hours in the classroom, student clock 
hours (or contact hours), number of sep- 
arate classes, and number of preparations. 
One other matter to be considered—and 
not shown in the tables—is the number of 
new preparations a teacher may have. 
What weight should attach to each of . 
these several considerations in the case of 
each teacher rests finally on the dean’s 
arbitrary judgment. 

The load tables are made up actually 
from the faculty members’ own reports 
and could not be in any way secret. They 
are always available for discussion. How- 
ever, they are generally not posted nor 
broadcast on the campus for the reason 
that without oral extenuation they may 
invite invidious comparisons. 

These load tables are presented here 
simply as a way for colleagues on other 
campuses to have a look at one other 
school’s operation—a picture from an- 
other angle than that afforded by the 
catalog. It is a still picture of something 
which is obviously moving. The picture 
was taken after most late entrants were 
registered and before many withdrawals 
had taken place. It is not presented as an 
ideal. It shows only how things happened 
to turn out last fall in a medium-sized 
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FACULTY LOADS—DIVISION OF LIBERAL ARTS—FALL QUARTER 1957-58 











Student Student 
Credit Total Credit Full-time Clock Clock 
Hours Students Hours Equivalents Hours Hours Classes Preparations 
Soc Sci., 

Dean of Div. 5 62 310 19 3/8 5 310 l l 
Lit. French, 

Dean of W. 12 33 144 9 13 157 3 3 
soc. Sci.. 

Dean of Stu. 3 29 87 5 7/16 3 87 | 
Soc. Sci. & German 16 93 393 24 9/16 16 393 4 + 
Social Sci. 18 120 594 37 1/8 18 594 4 3 
Social Sci. 15 136 680 41 1/4 15 680 3 l 
Social Sci. 14 84 332 20 3/4 15 339 4 3 
Biology 11 9] 194 12 1/8 13 202 4 2 
Biology 13 71 309 19 5/16 19 45] 3 2 
Composition 14 71 235 1411/16 14 235 | 2 
Comp. & Lit. 13 79 241 15 1/16 13 241 4 3 
Composition 14 = 65 239 1415/16 14 239 4 2 
Comp. & Library 10 98 241 15 1/16 10 241 4 2 
Lit. & Comp. 13 71 248 15 1/2 14 255 4 4 
Math. 20 82 410 25 35/8 20 410 a 3 
Math. 21 106 510 31 7/8 22 515 5 5 (1 PE) 
Chem. & Math. 18 89 425 26 9/16 20 445 4 4 
Chemistry 15 103 515 32 3/16 27 927 5 l 
Physics 15 61 305 19 1/16 21 416 3 3 
Speech 19 119 315 19 11/16 20 337 / 4 
Art 18 62 164 10 1/4 26 328 5 4 
Art (1/2) 8 34 94 5 7/8 15 180 3 3 
Music 15 65 137 8 9/16 18+ 183 6+ 6 
Music, 6 93 98 6 1/8 22 1/2 300 ) 5 
Engineering 18 103 309 19 5/16 32 544 6 2 
P. E, 4 88 88 9 1/2 8 176 4 4 
P. E. 7 117 129 8 1/16 12 234 6 4 
P. E. 8 119 119 7 7/16 16 238 8 7 
Add 

1 Librarian 

President 
29.5 7875 492 + 29.5 = 16 2/3 faculty-student ratio 


492 (full-time equivalents ) 
— = 16 2/3 to 1 student-faculty ratio 
29.5 (total faculty) 








junior college in a city of 40,000—and cent more students if the students had 
they didn’t turn out quite as expected. A conveniently registered in certain courses 


local business slump slowed enrollment and not in others. 
slightly. The present faculty could prob- Because of attrition through the year, 
ably have handled from five to ten per the faculty is characteristically either 











APPORTIONING STRAWS TO CAMELS’ BACKS 


slightly overloaded in the fall quarter or 
slightly underloaded in the spring quarter. 
Furthermore, because of agonizing re- 
appraisals which counselors can bring 
about only during the course of the year, 
there is a tendency for natural science in- 
structors to be heavily loaded in the fall 
and social science instructors to be heavily 
loaded in the spring. 

The total number of full-time equiva- 
lents shown in these tables is somewhat 


Me) 


lower than actual registration. The actual 
registration figures indicate the number of 
individuals serviced; they are cumulative, 
and they include part-time registrants. 
Sixteen was used as a divisor of student 
credit hours to arrive at full-time equiva- 
lents because a check of 100 full-time stu- 
dents (those carrying 12 hours or more) 
showed an average credit hour load of 
16.03. 


FACULTY LOADS—DIVISION OF APPLIED ARTS—FALL QUARTER 1957-58 








Student Student 
Credit Total Credit Full-time Clock Clock 
Hours Students Hours Equivalents Hours Hours Classes Preparations 

Mach. Shop 15 58 381 23 15/16 30 738 2 2 
Mach. Shop (%) = 12 24 96 12 15 360 2 2 
Graphic Arts 9 20 180 11 1/4 20 240 l l 
Prac. Nurs. 12 12 144 9 12 144 ‘I l 
Prac. Nurs. 12 15 180 11 1/4 24 360 I l 
Prac. Nurs. (1/2) 8 6 48 6 32 192 l l 
Home Economics 15 83 459 28 11/16 23 765 4 4 
Home Economics 15 50 150 9 3/8 23 241 5 5 
Sec. Science 15 46 96 6 20 230 «—s«6 4 
Sec. Science 14 93 258 16 1/8 23 406 5 4 
Business Admin. 14 91 317 19 13/16 14 317 4 3 
Business Admin. 15 79 395 24 11/16 17 403 3 2 
Drafting 14 69 215 13 7/16 22 298 4 4 
Drafting 13 64 316 19 3/4 26 646 4 3 
Agriculture ('/2) 5 12 60 11 1/4 7 84 l l 
Photo. & Math. 1] 4] 133 8 5/16 17 172 3 3 
Cookery 15 7 105 7 9/16 35 245 l l 
Baking 15 8 120 7 1/2 35 280 l ] 
Welding Related 

Elec. Theory & 

Prac. 15 47 231 14 7/16 30 414 3 3 
Radio & TV 21 42 300 12 1/2 27 632 3 3 
Auto. Rebldg. 15 25 246 15 3/8 30 518 2 2 
Auto. Mechanics 15 29 267 1611/16 30 556 2 2 
Diesel 2 10 120 7 1/2 26 260 l l 


Add 


2 Administrators 








24.333 faculty 
283 13/16 (full-time equivalents) 





24 1/3 (total faculty) 


4358 283 13/16 ~ 24 1/3 = 11 2/3 faculty-student ratio 


= 11 2/3 to 1 student-faculty ratio 








Philanthropy and the Public Community 
College 


CLYDE E. BLOCKER 


GIFTS FoR educational purposes have been 
a part of the American system of higher 
education since Harvard University was 
founded in 1636. Indeed, until the estab- 
lishment of the land grant colleges in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
virtually all higher education was sup- 
ported with gifts from churches, philan- 
thropic societies and individuals. Such 
financial contributions made possible the 
development of the private and church 
colleges and universities which have made 
such an important contribution to the 
variegated educational pattern that exists 
today. 

Tradition in education is a sturdy weed 
growing in the soil of preconceived ideas 
and assumptions which do not necessarily 
have relevance to current realities. Such 
is the case of philanthropy for public com- 
munity colleges. It has been tacitly as- 
sumed by administrators, teachers, educa- 
tional foundations and many laymen that 
private support of four-year colleges and 
universities is generally significant and of 
interest to most segments of society. The 
assumption, as are many such ideas, is 
partially true and applies with accuracy 
until the corollary—there is little interest 
or activity in private support for the 





CLYDE E. BLOCKER is Dean of Flint Junior 
College, Flint, Michigan, and is President-Elect 
of the Michigan Association of Junior Colleges. 


public community college—is accepted as 
factual. 

The stimulation of giving to community 
colleges for both capital and educational 
purposes has not been a traditional part 
of the administrator’s responsibility. Yet, 
in spite of the lack of precedent and con- 
certed effort, public community colleges 
are even now receiving substantial support 
from private sources. For example, Michi- 
gan has 16 public community colleges 
supported primarily by local taxation, 
state aid, student fees and tuition. These 
colleges have attracted considerable fi- 
nancial support from private sources dur- 
ing 1950-1959. A survey of such gifts 
showed that they have received $2,111,- 
571.00 for educational programs and 
equipment; $349,473.80 for scholarships 
and grants-in-aid; and $12,036,676.00 for 
buildings and grounds for a total of 
$14,497 ,720.80. 

One’s curiosity is immediately kindled 
by such forceful evidence of effective sup- 
port of local, public education. There are 
a number of factors which have inspired 
the concern of laymen for community 
colleges. At first glance, one is tempted to 
repeat the cliches about sputniks and 
competition with the Soviet Union; how- 
ever, there are more cogent reasons for 
the current interest in community col- 
leges. 
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The author submits that gifts to two- 
year colleges have increased because : 


1. Business and industry have a direct stake 
in the education and up-grading of em- 
ployees and future employees. Further, 
such organizations have found that ac- 
cessibility to educational resources for 
the families of employees simplifies the 
problem of recruiting trained personnel 
needed for the business. The veterans 
who enjoyed the benefits of the GI Bill 
now have families which must be edu- 
cated, and are concerned about available 
educational resources. They are also 
moving into positions of community re- 
sponsibility and leadership. They are, 
consequently, generally more sympa- 
thetic toward educational needs and tend 
to support the enrichment and expansion 
of local colleges. 

2. The veterans who enjoyed the benefits of 
the GI Bill now have families which must 
be educated, and are concerned about 
available educational resources. They are 
also moving into positions of community 
responsibility and leadership. They are, 
consequently, generally more sympathetic 
toward educational needs and tend to 
support the enrichment and expansion of 
local colleges. 

3. The constant stream of stories and ad- 
vertisements in mass media has alerted 
parents and people in general to the im- 
pending shortage of educational facili- 
ties. The threat of lack of space for stu- 
dents now in the public schools has 
stimulated interest and financial support. 

4. The increasing cost of college study away 
from home has encouraged localities to 
consider establishing or expanding com- 
munity colleges. 

5. Community colleges are often a source of 
pride in the community. 


6. The continued decline in unskilled jobs 
has stimulated greater interest in post- 
high school education. 

7. The practical combination of work and 
study is in line with the American tra- 
dition and has great appeal to those who 
support community colleges. 

8. Most public community colleges were 
established during the last 35 years. 
Alumni are only now affluent enough to 
make sizable gifts to the colleges they 
attended. 

9. Community colleges offer educational 
flexibility and breadth of programs so 
that special interest groups can find 
some aspect of the program which they 
can support. 

10. Current tax laws encourage gifts to edu- 
cational institutions. 


An almost endless list of groups and 
individuals who will contribute to the 
community college could be developed: 
corporations, individuals, alumni, profes- 
sional associations, business and industrial 
associations, foundations and _= service 
clubs, Each college should, of course, de- 
velop a list for its own community. 

There are many untapped resources in 
the towns and cities having community 
colleges. The college administrator, board 
of control, faculty, and students could 
find significant amounts of money for 
educational and capital purposes if a 
a program were developed and put into 
action. Community colleges have an im- 
portant contribution to make to higher 
education, and this responsibility will 
be met more effectively when private 
gifts become an important part of their 
financial support. 





A Program for Improving Teaching in the 
Two-Year Institutions of the State 
University of New York 


MARVIN A. RAPP 


INSTITUTIONS of higher education, like 
all schools, exist for purposes of learning. 
Involved in this, of course, is teaching 
research and other goals of education, In 
the two-year colleges, teaching has par- 
ticular emphasis. For a variety of reasons 
—historical, educational, psychological, 
and organizational—superior - teaching 
should be a hallmark of community or 
junior colleges. Primary emphasis on 
quality teaching in these colleges rather 
than on the other accepted goals of higher 
education helps to meet the demonstrated 
need of students better at that stage of 
their educational development—intellec- 
tually, emotionally, and physically. Con- 
sequently, this objective has been and 
remains a prime characteristic of the com- 
munity or junior college. ‘To prevent this 
fact from becoming myth in the face of 
a growing shortage of qualified instruc- 
tors in many fields, the growing number 
of qualified students in all fields, and the 
increasing demand for greater education- 
al preparation in all aspects of modern 





MARVIN A. RAPP is a transportation econ- 
omist and historian who has written exten- 


sively in this field and has also made a 
number of contributions to the history and 
folklore of transportation. At the present time, 
he is Associate Dean of the State University of 
New York and Chairman of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Committee of the University. 


living, continuing attention must be given 
to maintaining and improving constantly 
the quality of instruction in these institu- 
tions. 

Out of pride for the teaching job being 
done in the Community Colleges and 
Agricultural and Technical Institutes of 
State University of New York, rather 
than out of adverse criticism, an extensive 
and intensive program for the improve- 
ment of teaching was designed and 
implemented by and among these institu- 
tions of higher learning on the implied 
prediction that teaching, no matter how 
effective, could always be improved. 
Casual perusal of the field of better teach- 
ing reveals much talk, much writing, 
little action, and little improvement. The 
administrative leadership of State Uni- 
versity, charged with the responsibility of 
the two-year institutions, determined to 
do something about this vital problem. 
The program devised was in specifics not 
particularly unusual. It may all have been 
thought of before. It is, however, in 
certain of its areas of intensiveness and 
comprehensiveness somewhat unique. 

In a decentralized type of university, 
such as the State University of New York, 
which encompasses two-year institutions 
with varying degrees of autonomy, the 
exercise of educational leadership by the 
state-wide administrators presents im- 
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mediately a structural problem. In solving 
this problem, however, other favorable 
results accrue. In a decentralized organi- 
zation, consideration of any academic 
problem enjoys the advantages of indi- 
vidual institutional faculty contributions 
as well as the combined contributions of 
all of the institutions when each shares 
with the other in a group dynamics situa- 
tion. To conform to the organizational 
set-up of State University and to gain the 
advantages of unity without uniformity, 
a pyramidal organization of workshops 
was structured—starting with the teacher 
in the classrooms and ending with a state- 
wide conference of all of the faculties of 
the two-year institutions of the State 
University of New York—and concen- 
trated on the theme, “Making Teaching 
More Effective.” The purposes for the 


new conference structure were: 


1. To achieve that community of feeling 
among the decentralized units of State 
University so necessary for the spirit of a 
true university, i.e., a community of 
scholars, teachers, and students working 
together. 

2. To contribute to the general field of 
knowledge. 

3. To provide the locale and forum for 
reviewing in each college and in the col- 
leges assembled the identification of par- 
ticular and general problems, the dy- 
namic discussion of an approach to these 
problems and considered recommenda- 
tions for meeting the problems. 

4. To help the faculties and institutions to 
adjust to and accommodate the con- 
stantly changing needs of higher educa- 
tion in general and the two-year insti- 
tution in particular. 

5. To enable those involved to focus on the 
general problems essential to the con- 
tinuing development of the two-year in- 
stitutions of State University. 

6. To channel the new thinking involved in 
the planning of the two-year institutions 


so that it will have maximum beneficial 
effect on these institutions and compara- 
ble schools throughout the United States. 
To achieve a relatedness among the in- 
stitutions, the classroom, the instructors, 
the students, and the conferences of 
State University both in structure and in 
content. 

To involve the classroom teacher and to 
bring this instructor, his experience, his 
methods, and his ideas of solving spe- 
cific problems relating to the general 
theme problem to the attention of the 
classroom teachers throughout the entire 
State University. 

To identify more closely the problems 
at a classroom level and to make recom- 
mendations that will have meaning in 
actions rather than in words for the 
meeting of this problem at that level. 
To achieve that unity of concern with- 
out uniformity or conformity of action 
so necessary for the University to meet 
the changing needs of a changing so- 
ciety. 

To enjoy the advantages of twenty sep- 
arate institutions working independently 
on a general problem and then sharing 
their independent findings with their 
groups. 

To accomplish careful pre-planning and 
preparation for the conference toward 
the achievement of maximum benefit in 
a minimum of time. 


To give an incentive for the scholarly ex- 
pression of the various problems affecting 
the two-year institutions. 

To give recognition to scholarly expres- 
sion by providing an oral and written 
volume for the thoughts and works of 
those attending the conference. 

To leave a record of what has been done, 
is being done and needs to be done to 
meet the new and old problems facing 
these institutions. 

To provide a conference committee rep- 
resentative in nature, empowered to act, 
democratically conceived, structured in 
a way to retain individuals with experi- 
ence in the conferences but to introduce 
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at the same time new representatives 
presumably with new ideas. 

To effect maximum faculty attendance 
and participation in the conferences at a 
minimum cost in time and travel. 


In preparation for this year’s program, 
both theme and structure were explained 
to each individual faculty on each campus 
by the Associate Executive Dean of the 
State University of New York. This pre- 
preparation for the program was planned 
to serve informationally and inspirational- 
ly in a face to face contact to assure the 
better acceptance of the program by the 
faculties. The faculties were provided 
with other tools to be used in working on 
the problem. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy entitled, “The Improvement of 
College Instruction,” compiled by Leon- 
ard Cohan and Robert Gwydir, including 
books, dissertations, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals, was distributed to all of the 
faculties. An article to be used as a basis 
for beginning discussion entitled, ““Mak- 
ing Teaching More Effective,” by L. L. 
Jarvie was given to each faculty member. 

To help measure the instructor’s effec- 
tiveness in teaching, to assist in the 
identification of the problems in the im- 
provement of teaching and to help deter- 
mine what needed to be done, each of the 
faculties began to develop a series of 
evaluation instruments, These four instru- 
ments devised by the faculties included: 


1. Self analysis evalr-ation 

2. Student evaluation 

3. Chairman or peer evaluation 
4. Alumni evaluation 


The emphasis in all of these is where it 
should be—on the individual teachers. ‘To 
improve teaching, the change must start 
with and come from within the individual 
instructor. Change can be effective only 


if there is a willingness to change. Such 
willingness comes from voluntary involve- 
ment in a learning situation which en- 
courages planned change. Once this basic 
attitude and situation has been accom- 
plished, the identification and clarification 
of the problem and the knowledge of what 
can be done about the particular and 
general problems can be developed by 
expert advice and individual participa- 
tion. Out of this can develop true creative 
teaching. 

This described program was voluntary, 
and its consideration was always made in 
terms of individual development for pro- 
fessional rather than promotional reasons. 
Following the development and applica- 
tion of the first three evaluative instru- 
ments aforementioned—self analysis, stu- 
dent evaluation, and chairman or peer 
evaluation—it was suggested that profiles 
of effectiveness be drawn by the instruc- 
tor. Department discussions grew out of 
this; then local workshops were scheduled, 
structured, and programmed around the 
particular teaching problems of the indi- 
vidual institution and instructor. At these 
workshops, usually one-day affairs, the 
modus operandi tended to be spirited dis- 
cussion without formal papers. At some 
campuses, however, research papers of 
the problems were presented. Discussions 
and ideas developed out of these papers. 
A comprehensive record of each of the 
conferences was made, reproduced, and 
distributed to all of the other institutions. 
In turn, these various colleges often re- 
produced and distributed them to each 
member of their faculty. Thus, indirectly 
all of the faculties participated in each of 
the local conferences across the state. 

Based on the local workshops, four 


regional conferences were scheduled, 
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structured, and programmed, grouping 
together the institutions on a regional 
basis for the purpose of examining the 
problems more intensively and of sharing 
the thinking of the several faculties in- 
volved. Regional committees, drawn from 
the state-wide conference committee, took 
charge of the conferences, Resource peo- 
ple were brought in to deal with the 
problems which had grown out of the 
grass roots situation of the teacher in the 
classroom and the local conference work- 
shops. Like the campus workshops, the 
papers and records of these regional con- 
ferences were compiled, reproduced, and 
distributed to all of the units. 

The program was climaxed by the 
annual state-wide conference of the Com- 
munity Colleges and Agricultural and 
Technical Institutes of State University 
at Broome ‘Technical Community College 
in Binghamtom. At this workshop con- 
ference, representatives from all of the 
two-year institutions convened for the 
purpose of giving a total look at the prob- 
lem to which they had been giving their 
considered attention for over a year. 
Nationally known educators were sched- 
uled to assist the faculties in focusing 
their attention on these problems. Sum- 
maries of the research papers written 
during the year were given at this meeting, 
and an editorial committee reviewed 
these materials, selected the best research 
paper for inclusion in the final report, 
plus all of the material and records from 
all of the conferences—local, regional, 


and state-wide—and out of a distillation 


of this will come a report giving the 


essence of this major faculty effort on the 
problem of teaching improvement. 
The reasons and purposes for these 


individual and comprehensive state-wide 
reports are: 


1. To have a permanent record of the ex- 
periences, problems, and recommenda- 
tions for solution of problems of the two- 
year institutions of State University. 

To contribute through a scholarly pub- 
lication to the general field of higher edu- 
cation. 

To offer by this publication an incentive 
for thought and research on various prob- 
lems facing the two-year institutions of 
State University and to provide for the 
publication of papers and panel discus- 
sions on various problems of the two-year 
institutions of State University of New 
York. 

To excite proper faculty interest from the 
classroom through to the state-wide con- 
ference for the new conferences held 
throughout the year. 

To provide a permanent record for ade- 
quate followup for implementation of the 
recommendations made at the various 
conferences each year. 


Precisely what all of this material will 
mean will have to await a final study of 
the mass of material developed by this 
program, but a few tentative conclusions 
seem to be developing. Before one can 
teach effectively, he must know his subject 
thoroughly, and that knowledge must be 
kept constantly alive, nourished by con- 
tinuing study, formal and informal, in the 
field. Having mere knowledge of the 
subject, however, does not necessarily 
mean that a person can transmit it to 
others. It is necessary to know how to 
teach, and this requires knowing the stu- 
dent. In approaching a consideration of 
techniques to improve the effectiveness of 
teaching, these generalizations should be 
kept in mind. 

1. The method of teaching must be appro- 


priate to students, subject matter and 
teacher. 
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Faculty members should understand the 

art of meeting the needs of the individual 

and covering the amount of subject mat- 
ter necessary for the achievement of the 
objectives of the course. 

3. The improvement of instruction depends 
on the attitude, determination and phi- 
losophy of the teachers and administra- 
tion to foster creative teaching. 

4. Objectives of all courses should be re- 
assessed and re-stated in terms of the 
Changing nature of the fields and in 
terms of student learning and behavior. 

5. Experimentation should be carried on 
constantly to explore new ways for the 
presentation of material and to under- 
stand better the old ways of instructing. 

6. Constant evaluation should be carried on 

by the instructor covering these areas: 

a. Preparation and background of the 
teacher. 

b. The personality of the teacher. 

c. The methods and techniques of the 
teacher. 


d. The attitude and educational philoso- 
phy of the teacher. 


To summarize briefly, new ideas occa- 
sionally develop which make teaching 
more effective. Knowing what effective 
teaching is and what it requires does not 
seem to be the problem. The problem is 
to get teachers to do something about it. 
Effective teaching is present only when it 
results in proper and intense motivation 
for learning on the part of students. ‘This 
in turn relates directly to the instructor’s 
love and mastery of his subject and to the 
enthusiasm which he generates in present- 
ing the materials to his students. He must 
really want the students to learn what he 
teaches. When he gets them involved with 
him in wanting to learn, the miracle of 
teaching and learning occurs. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 


A Reminder File 


Horace M. Pardun, Pueblo College, Pueblo, Colorado 


To capitalize on the proposition that 
hindsight is often better than foresight and 
that insight frequently comes at inoppor- 
tune times, a calendar file of manila fold- 
ers is quite useful. Twelve folders, each 
with the name of a month on it, make up 
the set. As events occur, suggestions for 
improving on them when they next occur 
are dropped into the appropriate month’s 
folder. Likewise, ideas related to future 
events are jotted down and filed for re- 
view at the proper time. Any scrap of 
paper will do! 


At the first of each month, the appro- 
priate folder is pulled and its contents ap- 
praised. Timely items are laid out for 
further consideration; others are calen- 
dared for later action; still others which 
have lost their usefulness are discarded. 

This simple device has served as a re- 
minder of commitments made, programs 
to be revised, activities to initiate, and has 
preserved for future use those brief flashes 
of insight so easily lost through the vaga- 


ries of a fickle memory. 
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The First Junior College 


SAUL SACK 


OF THE revision of history there is no end. 
The history of the junior college is no ex- 
ception in this respect. It is generally held 
that the junior college traces its birth from 
an institution founded in Chicago just 
prior to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Phebe Ward has stated that “. . . the 
story of the founding of the first junior 
colleges in the United States is a familiar 
one. In fact, it has been told so often in 
junior college circles that, with very little 
prodding, our memory conjures up the 
details of the establishing of the first jun- 
ior college—a private one—in 1896 in 
Chicago, Illinois. (Lewis Institute, the 
‘first’ among junior colleges, later became 
a four-year college and still later com- 
bined with Armour Institute to become 
the Illinois Institute of Technology.)’’* A 
recently completed research, “A History 
of Higher Education in Pennsylvania,” 
indicates, however, that a Pennsylvania 
institution antedates the Lewis Institute 
by almost forty years. 

Susquehanna University, Selingsgrove, 
Snyder County, Pennsylvania, as the Mis- 
sionary Institute of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, opened its doors for in- 
struction, June 14, 1858.2 Organized for 
the purpose of preparing “for the gospel 
Ministry men of sound piety and respec- 
table ability and attainments . . . without 
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necessitating them to pass through the 
Curriculum of an entire Collegiate edu- 
cation,” the school began life with a clas- 
sical department “designed to afford Stu- 
dents the necessary facilities for acquiring 
a respectable business education as also 
to prepare themselves for the Junior and 
Senior Classes of College.”* In consonance 
with this vision of its direction, the Insti- 
tute made it clear that “no degrees are 
conferred in the Collegiate Department— 
Collegiate Certificates, however, will be 
given to all worthy students, certifying to 
the attainments which they have made.’”* 
Moreover, the first published outline of 
the curriculum in the “Collegiate Depart- 
ment” was two years in length and con- 
fined to the studies of the freshman and 
sophomore years. The course of study is 
given here precisely as it appeared in the 
original catalogue. 


COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 
FRESHMAN CLASS 


First Term 


Xenophon’s Anabasis, Greek Exercises, and 





1 Phebe Ward, “Development of the Junior 
College Movement,” in Jesse P. Bogue (ed.), 
American Junior Colleges (3rd ed.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1952), p. 9. 

2 Missionary Institute, Minutes of Managers, 
August 31, 1858, I, 39. 

3 Tbid. 

* Missionary Institute, Catalogue, 1858-59, 
p. 19. 
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Greek Testament; Ovid, and Arnold’s Prose 


Composition. 
Algebra Robinson. 
Outlines of History Wilson. 
English Literature Cleveland. 


Composition and Declamation 


Second Term 
Xenophon’s Anabasis; Greek Exercises and 
Greek Testament: Cicero de Senectute, or de 
amicitia; Latin Composition. 
Algebra, Geometry 
Outlines of History 
English Literature 
Third Term 
Cyropaedia (Xenophon’s); Greek Compo- 
sition (Arnold’s); Greek Testament; Livy; 
Latin Composition. 
Algebra and Geometry 
completed 
Outlines of History Wilson. 
English Literature Cleveland. 
Composition and Declamation 


Robinson. 
Wilson. 
Cleveland. 


Robinson. 


SOPHOMORE CLASS 


First Term 


Herodotus; Greek Exercises; Classical Lit- 
erature; Horace (Odes with Prosody); Latin 
Composition. 

Trigonometry (Plane and Spherical) ; 

Measuring Heights and 


Distances Robinson. 
Elements of the English 
Language Fowler. 


Composition and Declamation 


Second Term 


Herodotus; Greek Exercises; Classical Lit- 
erature. 

Tacitus; Latin Composition 

Surveying; Mensuration, etc.... Robinson. 

Rhetoric; Compsition and Declamation 


Third Term 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia; Greek Exercises; 
Classical Literature; Tacitus; Latin Compo- 
sition 

Conic Sections; Analytical 

Geometry . | Robinson. 

Rhetoric; Composition and Declamation.® 


This was by no means deemed a tempo- 

rary plan awaiting more propitious cir- 
cumstances to flower into complete col- 
legiate maturity. In 1861 the managers 
rejected a proposal to have the school 
‘assume full Collegiate prerogatives and 
privileges of our Charter.”® Fourteen 
years later (1875) the principal reported: 
“The whole number of students connected 
with the Classical Department was one 
hundred and ten. Of these, sixty-five pur- 
sued classical studies, that is, paid more or 
less attention to the study of Latin and 
Greek and the higher Mathematics. 
Among these were six who, either in part 
or entirely, pursued those studies usually 
assigned to Sophomores in our College. 
In the Freshman class there were thirteen. 
The remaining forty-six Classical Students 
are in various stages of preparation for 
College.”* Confirmation of its junior col- 
lege function was forthcoming from the 
county superintendent of schools in 1877. 
He stated that the classical department 
“prepared students . . . for the sophomore 
and junior classes in college.’”* 
"8 Ibid., 14 f. An examination of the courses 
of study will show that the offerings of the Mis- 
sionary Institute compare favorably with those 
for the freshman and sophomore years of the 
liberal arts colleges of the period. See Bucknell 
University, Catalogue, 1850-51, pp. 21 f; Le- 
high University, Catalogue, 1866, pp. 14 ff.; 
Muhlenberg College, Catalogue, 1867, pp. 12 
f.; Lincoln University, Catalogue, 1867-68, pp. 
17 f.; Swarthmore College, Catalogue, 1869-— 
70, pp. 38 ff.; Ursinus College, Catalogue, 
1869-70, pp. 15 ff.; Thiel College, Catalogue, 
1875-76, pp. 16 #7. 

6 Minutes of Manager, March 5, 1861, I, 73. 

T Ibid., May 24, 1875, I, 163. 

8 William Noetling, “Higher Education,” 
Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for 
the Year June 1, 1877, Harrisburg, 1878, p. 
505. 
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Influenced by a petition of the classes of 
1888 and 1889 requesting the extension 
of the curriculum to comprehend a full 
college program, the directors of the Mis- 
sionary Institute adopted a resolution in 
1888 to confer degrees.* This change, 
however, had not been effected by 1892, 
and the board was still regarding it only as 
a possibility of the future. In that year its 
members announced “that we hereby de- 
clare the aims of the board to be... To 
develop the present Collegiate depart- 
ment into a complete modern, American 
Lutheran College . . . The Board pledges 
to actualize these aims as fast as the 
friends of higher Christian education 
furnish it with the necessary means... .””?° 
Consequently, it was not until 1894 that 


® Minutes of Directors, September 29, 1887, 
I, 259 ff.; October 18, 1887, I, 253; June 5, 
1888, I, 258 f. The managers are now called 


directors. 
10 Tbid., June 7, 1892, II, 5. 
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the directors considered the reapportion- 
ment of professorial duties “in case the 
Course of Study is extended and a Junior 
and Senior Class added. . . .”?* This was 
followed immediately afterwards by a de- 
cision to “enlarge the Curriculum to a full 
College course’; and by a resolution to 
make the “work of the Junior & Senior 
years as far as possible . . . that of the best 
of our Colleges for the degrees of B.A. & 
B.S.”?? 

The Missionary Institute now definitely 
ended its career as a junior college and 
memorialized its status by legally chang- 
ing its name to “The Susquehanna Uni- 
versity of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church.’’?° 





11 [bid., June 5, 1894, II, 42. 

12 Tbid., June 5, 1894, II, 43; June 6, 1894, 
IT, 46. 

13 Snyder County, Perinsylvania, Miscellane- 
ous Book, No. 4, February 25, 1895, p. 221. 








A Local Problem for Engineering Education 


JOHN LILLIE AND RICHARD E. STOCKWELL 


ALL THE many problems facing engineer- 
ing education at the present time, the 
problems which center upon the so-called 
“Engineering Technician,’ are of es- 
pecially vital concern in the Sacramento, 
California, region. Some clarifications 
relative to engineering technicians are of 
pressing importance to those responsible 
for engineering instruction and curricular 
development in the schools of this area. 

The authors will outline briefly impres- 
sions of the educational system in Califor- 
nia as it pertains to engineering training 
in order that the local problems and needs 
may be considered against a background 
of common understandings. The following 
descriptive material represents an inter- 
pretation and may not be entirely accept- 
able to some teachers in all details al- 
though it will likely be agreed upon in 
general. 

Engineering education in the publicly 
supported colleges of California has 
changed radically in the past few years. 
This change represents an effort to serve 
the needs of a changing and developing 
field of engineering work. These needs 
have in many cases been vague, ill-defined, 
and fraught with inconsistency; naturally, 
the schools’ responses to the needs have 
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entailed some guesswork and some arbi- 
trary decisions to “cut and try.” There- 
fore, cooperative efforts toward clarifi- 
cation have become an urgent necessity. 

For purposes of educational planning, 
there is a tendency now to divide the spec- 
trum of working engineering personnel 
relative to duties and responsibilities into 
four broadly-overlapping groups: (a) 
engineer-scientists, (b) application engt- 
neers, (Cc) engineering technicians, and 
(d) craftsmen. The engineer-scientist pre- 
sumably has a greater responsibility for 
creative development than the others, 
while the application engineer functions 
primarily as a practical organizer of men, 
materials, and equipment. The engineer- 
ing technician serves as a teammate for 
either the engineer-scientists or the appli- 
cation engineer, assuming a support role 
by contributing standardized techniques 
of a “semi-professional” nature in areas 
somewhat less broad than those for which 
the “professional” engineer is held respon- 
sible. The craftsman brings an appropriate 
specialized skill to whatever requirement 
is established by any of the other three 
types of engineering workers. 

Obviously the above breakdown is an 
over-simplification and encounters many 
objections on the part of practicing en- 
gineers. Many of the latter subscribe to 
the traditional two classifications of en- 
gineering workers as “professional” and 
“sub-professional” only; some evade all 
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attempts at classification. Many regard 
the technician as an interloper, lacking in- 
telligence and training, an opportunist 
posing a threat to the professional engi- 
neer and to his responsible work. While 
the term “engineering technician” has 
been widely used for 20 years, several at- 
tempts at definition have been almost 
futile, such attempts usually ending as 
little more than job descriptions for spe- 
cific situations. Frustrated researchers are 
sometimes inclined to doubt the existence 
of anv identifiable class of workers to 
which the categorical name of “engineer- 
ing technician” can be applied. Be that 
as it may, the term itself has come into 
common use, though trouble arises as soon 
as an attempt is made to apply it to spe- 
cific employed individuals, As long as the 
matter is considered in the abstract only, 
most members of the engineering field of 
work will subscribe to the belief in the ex- 
istence of technicians, but few will readily 
accept the title, even when duties, train- 
ing, and personal traits seem to make it 
appropriate. 

After long and earnest efforts to ap- 
praise the existing and future educational 
needs of the engineering field of work in 
California, a group of policymakers rep- 
resenting the California Board of Educa- 
tion and the University of California in 
1953 drafted a bold plan which was de- 
signed to provide for a full range of train- 
ing all the way from the most scientific 
and theoretical through a graduation of 
offerings to the other extreme marked 
principally by manual skills. The plan pro- 
vides for four broad types of training cor- 
responding to the four classifications of 
workers listed above, not sharply separat- 
ed but instead overlapped to a great ex- 


tent. The four types of training compris- 
ing the educational offerings are made 
available by three types of public schools, 
namely, (a) the universities of California, 
administered by the Board of Regents, (b) 
the state colleges of California, administer- 
ed by the State Board of Education, and 
(c) the public junior colleges of Califor- 
nia, administered by local school boards. 
The plan referred to is known as the En- 
gineering Policy Statement of 1953. It was 
necessarily somewhat drastic in various 
respects in order to be effective against 
the inertia of tradition. Though the plan 
was published in 1953, it was not fully 
implemented until a year ago. The delay 
was expected to provide opportunity for 
the growth of a general understanding of 
the philosophy andthe details of the pro- 
posed new patterns of education, but the 
hoped-for understandings fell short of ex- 
pectations, and there now seems to be 
much misunderstanding in evidence. 

Some provisions of the Engineering 
Policy Statement of 1953 have been very 
briefly summarized and distributed in ieaf- 
let form by the University of California. 
The short summary reads as follows: 


The University’s programs of engineering 
education shall 
Prepare students for all engineering func- 
tions but with particular emphasis on de- 
sign, development, and research, 
Stress mathematical analysis, basic sci- 
ences, and design. 
Prepare students for broad professional 
engineering. 
Emphasize graduate study and research in 
engineering. 
The state colleges’ programs in engineering 
education shall 
Prepare students for the engineering func- 
tions of production, construction, manage- 
ment, operation, maintenance, application, 
sales, and service. 
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Stress the skills and techniques peculiar to 
each function. 
Include considerable laboratory work. 
Base course content strongly on the needs of 
the region which each college serves. 
The public junior colleges in California have 
developed a distinctive role in higher educa- 
tion which, as it relates to engineering, in- 
cludes the following: 
Preparation of students for transfer into the 
junior year of the University’s programs of 
engineering. 
Preparation of students for transfer to the 
engineering and applied science programs 
of the state colleges and of many private 
colleges and universities. 
One- and two-year programs that prepare 
students for a wide variety of semi-profes- 
sional and highly specialized technical 
positions. 


The role assigned to the University by 
the Policy Statement emphasizes educa- 
tion for the creative-development-scien- 
tific aspect of engineering. The recent cur- 
riculum changes at the University have 
made the whole program more rigorously 
fundamental and mathematically basic 
than it was formerly. For students to suc- 
ceed in the new University program with 
profit to themselves and to the engineer- 
ing field of work, they must necessarily 
possess a high level of academic talent and 
initiative as well as a measure of determi- 
nation. The University depends upon the 
junior colleges for a large part of the selec- 
tion and basic training of many such stu- 
dents who first spend two years in junior 
colleges and then carry on their upper 
division and graduate work at the Uni- 
versity. Enrollment at each of the Uni- 
versity s two main campuses is expected to 
stabilize eventually at about 500 lower di- 
vision engineering students, about 1,500 
upper division, and between 500 and 1,000 
graduate students; thus, in its relations 


with the University of California the 
junior college functions to supply a limited 
number of selected and rigorously pre- 
pared candidates for the University’s 
upper division, and it guides other aspir- 
ants to the state colleges at the junior 
level or to various two-year programs 
within the junior college itself. 

In the Engineering Policy Statement of 
1953 the role of the California state col- 
leges is differentiated rather sharply from 
that of the University on the one hand 
and the junior colleges on the other hand. 
The state college is made responsible in 
large measure for the training purported 
to be appropriate for the great majority 
of practicing engineers: the builders, the 
operators, the organizers and maintainers, 
the ones who put the creations of the “En- 
gineer-Scientists’ into effect and keep 
them functioning economically. The im- 
plied distinction between the Engineer- 
Scientist on the one hand and the Appli- 
cation Engineer or Engineer-Builder or 
Engineer-Producer or whatever else the 
members of the “Performer” group might 
be called on the other hand has been ac- 
cepted as a useful distinction by many 
educators who must plan schooling to 
meet the needs of the developing engi- 
neering field of work. However, many 
thoughtful engineers and quite a few edu- 
cators deny the validity of the distinction 
and even oppose the idea of such a distinc- 
tion as being dangerous, Whether or not 
the engineers in general will accept the 
differentiation of function indicated above 
as being a valid basis for classification, the 
fact remains that the differentiation now 
exists in the educational patterns of the 
publicly supported colleges of California. 

The situation seems to exist somewhat 
as follows: (a) the accelerating pace of 
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scientific development provides an urgent 
necessity for identifying the academically- 
talented few and providing them with a 
rigorous training in fundamental science, 
mathematics, and engineering analysis in 
a challenging atmosphere which will de- 
velop their creative capacities to the ut- 
most, and (b) the tremendous job of con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance to 
be done requires that an appropriate prac- 
tical training be given to the great number 
of people capable of absorbing the training 
and performing the job, the vast majority 
of whom could profit little through an ab- 
stract type of training and would be in- 
adequately prepared for the “perform- 
ance” type of engineering work by such 
abstract training. 

A perplexing problem faces engineering 
educators: “Who is to be allowed to skim 
off the cream of the type of academic 
talent which, by tradition, is usually con- 
sidered superior, and who is going to face 
away from tradition and endeavor to take 
care of the capable remainder who lack 
aptitude for abstract theory but still have 
the attributes appropriate to the majority 
of engineering jobs? The Engineering 
Policy Statement of 1953 constituted a 
positive attempt to provide an answer to 
that question, unpopular though the an- 
swer might be, as any answer must be to 
such a “loaded” question. 

The rather attractive role assigned to 
the University of California by the Policy 
Statement is a fairly simple one to accom- 
modate; already the problems of selecting 
students and of streamlining offerings to 
emphasize fundamental theory have been 
attacked vigorously, although not without 
some misgivings lest the program become 
unattractive to students because of diffi- 
culty, and unattractive to employers be- 


cause of the lack of practical training—it 
is well known that employers sometimes 
publicly endorse a theoretical education 
but privately insist upon graduates pos- 
sessing practical skills and knowledge. On 
the whole, the University officials have 
displayed willingness and commendable 
ability in adapting to the new role. 

The role assigned to the California state 
colleges by the Policy Statement is not at- 
tractive in all respects and so has not been 
accepted as readily as was the case with 
the University. The whole’idea of train- 
ing for the function which has been 
termed “pedestrian” engineering is nat- 
urally less appealing than the glamorized 
aim of theoretical science and research. 
The state college is called upon to accept 
students who have less academic talent, or 
a different kind of talent, and to adapt 
offerings and standards to the capacities 
and needs of this group. The programs 
recommended are based upon a theory of 
differentiation which is not entirely popu- 
lar with engineers. Obviously, to many 
people this role seems like a second-rate 
one and is somewhat distasteful to the 
administrators and faculties of the state 
colleges. The tremendous importance and 
sheer magnitude of that role has not 
seemed to compensate for the accompany- 
ing restrictions, at least in the minds of 
the state college leaders. One of the 
restrictions that has been a bitter pill 
to the state college is the restriction that 
was imposed against seeking accredita- 
tion by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development. The Policy State- 
ment of 1953 enjoined the state colleges 
against seeking ECPD accreditation as 
it was then constituted in order to free 
them from the constraining pattern of the 
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existing accreditation criteria so that the 
state college programs could be adapted 
to regional needs and could remain flexi- 
ble in the face of the great challenge of the 
demands of developing industry. There 
can be little doubt that the ECPD will 
make provision ultimately for the accredi- 
tation of the California state college type 
of program just as the ECPD has already 
arranged accreditation for technician- 
training programs in junior colleges and 
technical institutes. Unfortunately, in the 
meantime real hardship results to the state 
colleges from the rules and attitudes of the 
personnel officers of employing firms and 
agencies, the rules and attitudes of licens- 
ing agencies, financial scholarship award- 
ing agencies, foundations which make 
monetary grants to colleges, governmental 
agencies which can donate or loan equip- 
ment to colleges, etc. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the numerous educators who 
have faith in the essential soundness of the 
Engineering Policy Statement can even- 
tually win the support of the majority of 
engineers. What will the privilege of seek- 
ing ECPD accreditation do to that pro- 
gram? | 

The role of the junior college in engi- 
neering education is multiple in form, 
three distinct facets being quite pro- 
nounced: (a) lower division training for 
the University of California, the state col- 
leges of California, and other universities 
and colleges of all kinds, (b) two-year 
training of engineering technicians for 
semi-professional positions, and (c) pro- 
grams of varying length in trade training 
to which the term “vocational” i its more 
limited sense has traditionally been ap- 
plied. 


The preparation of students for trans- 
fer to the University in engineering has 
been a primary function of the junior col- 
leges ever since they came into existence. 
Great care is continuously exercised to in- 
sure that the transferring students suffer 
no disadvantage through having attended 
a junior college instead of the Univer- 
sity s own lower division. ‘The junior col- 
lege fulfills this specific function in a way 
no four-year institution can very well 
match because the latter must necessarily 
orient its lower division to its own unique 
upper division program. 

The trade training function of the jun- 
nior college was assumed somewhat more 
recently than the above-mentioned func- 
tion of preparing students for transfer to 
the upper division at the junior year. ‘The 
two functions of “transfer” training and 
“vocational” training have been separate 
and distinct. The trade programs have 
been gradually acquired through the 
years, many of such programs having 
moved out of the high schools into the 
junior colleges. For a considerable period 
of time, the adjective “less-than-college 
grade” was used to describe the offerings, 
but in recent years most of the courses 
have come to be considered college-level 
work as the increasing complexity of in- 
dustry has required a higher order of aca- 
demic accomplishment. The trade part of 
the junior college program has been 
closely associated with adult education. 
The offerings have been tailored to the 
specific on-the-job needs of local work. 

Quite recently the third major function 
developed in the junior college, namely, 
that of training for work as engineering 
technicians—the tentative beginnings at 
Sacramento Junior College were inaugu- 
rated in a small way about 10 years ago. 
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The courses are designed to fit between 
the distinctly engineering courses on the 
one hand and the distinctly trade courses 
on the other hand. The relative newness 
of this educational offering, coupled with 
the lack of a clear concept of the nature 
and work of engineering technicians on 
the part of employers and educators, gave 
rise to many confusing problems which 
are still far from being fully solved. The 
“in-between” nature of the new program 
has tended to compound confusion. Tech- 
nicians have much in common with both 
engineers and craftsmen, sometimes being 
identified with one group and sometimes 
with the other, and more often with both 
groups in varying degrees. Naturally, the 
two well-established education programs 
already on the junior college campuses, 
one engaged in engineering training and 
the other in trade training, have con- 
tributed much to the development of the 
newer technician training by way of in- 
structional facilities. As may have been 
expected, misunderstandings and stresses 
have developed here and there, especially 
where questions of basic philosophy and 
administrative supervision are concerned. 

Any chance for the solution of many of 
the problems which plague the technician 
training in the junior college depends 
upon a more general understanding of the 
engineering technician than now exists in 
industry and in the schools, Engineers and 
educators must come to a common under- 
standing of definitions, policies and cir- 
cumstances. Over the past 20 years re- 
peated surveys have been made in the ef- 
fort to shed some light on the problem, 
some surveys being of national scope and 
some local. ‘The results have been incon- 
clusive and often inconsistent, but each 


frustrating effort has helped to give im- 
petus to those which followed. Finally, the 
gathering momentum has culminated in 
two simultaneous surveys of major pro- 
portions and of nationwide scope, both of 
which were started in 1957 and may be 
expected to yield reports of findings in the 
very near future. It is perhaps significant 
that while the two organizations involved 
have essentially the same objectives for 
their respective surveys, each is apparently 
proceeding in almost complete indiffer- 
ence to the other effort. This exclusiveness 
indicates a basic difference in philosophy 
on the part of members of the two groups 
and may even indicate a certain measure 
of antagonism. 

The two groups carrying on the surveys 
of technicians and technicians’ training 
represent in one case the engineering edu- 
cators and in the other case the vocational 
educators. The ‘Technical Institute Di- 
vision of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education is conducting the 
National Survey of Technical Institute 
Education with some financial assistance 
from the Carnegie Corporation. The other 
survey is a cooperative effort of the United 
States Office of Education and the various 
state and local departments of voca- 
tional education and goes through a series 
of steps including: (1) a National Con- 
ference on Vocational-Technical Educa- 
tion, (2) Regional Conferences on Tech- 
nical Education, and (3) Area Institutes 
on Technical Education. One of the sur- 
veys is conducted by the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education members 
and is financed by membership dues and 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation; 
the other survey is being carried on as: 
part of the regular work of the adminis- 
trative staffs of the various vocational and. 
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industrial education bureaus and depart- 
ments. Although the authors confess to a 
considerable personal bias in that they 
consider the ASEE to be the more demo- 
cratic group, they expect the ASEE re- 
ports to be detailed and widely circulated 
among the rank and file of teachers, with a 
plea for study and evaluation. On the 
other hand, they expect the reports from 
the vocational group to filter down to the 
teachers as recommended curriculums in 
standardized form. Nevertheless, both 
types of report will be valuable and they 
will supplement each other. 

In any case, the surveys will necessarily 
be in the nature of scattered spot-checks 
and, as far as any specific local com- 
munity is concerned, will constitute only a 
beginning and have little validity for each 
community until extended through local 
efforts. The national surveys will provide 
guidance, criteria, techniques and instru- 
ments, terminology, and norms, but the 
facts pertaining to the local situation must 
be surveyed in detail by local people and 
then examined against the backdrop of 
the reported indications of national 
trends. This loca: extension of the surveys 
is necessary if Jccal policies are to be in- 
fluenced by the survey findings. School 
people can assist with much of the de- 
tailed work, but the success of the project 
will depend in large measure upon the 
factors which experienced practicing engi- 
neers can provide, namely, knowledge of 
circumstances, insights and perspective, 
contacts and influence, etc; 

The real values of the surveys can be 
realized only if engineers as well as edu- 
cators become familiar with all the aspects 
of purpose, method, and conclusions; 
scarcely any better way could be devised 
to promote such familiarity than for engi- 


neers and educators to work together on 
the local extension of the national surveys. 
Incidental to such cooperative effort will 
no doubt be other benefits which may turn 
out to be of greater ultimate benefit than 
the attainment of the immediate ob- 
jectives. 

Several programs for the education of 
engineering technicians have been in ef- 
fect essentially in their present form for 
approximately six years at Sacramento 
Junior College. These programs are gen- 
eral in nature, and the name given to 
each such curriculum on the campus in- 
cludes the identifying term “Technol- 
ogy’; thus, there are at present Civil 
Technology, Drafting Technology, Me- 
chanical Technology, Electrical Tech- 
nology, and Architectural Drafting Tech- 
nology. The technology programs were 


designed under the direction of the late. 


Paul Mohr who came to the presidency of 
Sacramento Junior College from a term 
as vice-president of the City College of 
San Francisco. At that institution he had 
taken an active part in the development 
of a unique and highly effective group of 
“technology” programs for the education 
of engineering technicians, The technol- 
ogy programs at CCSF have continued to 
function along with the university-transfer 
programs with mutual benefit to each of 
the two programs; CCSF differs from 
Sacramento Junior College in that there 
has never been any trade training at the 
San Francisco institution. 

The guiding philosophy in the develop- 
ment of education for engineering tech- 
nicians at Sacramento Junior College has 
featured three main points, namely: 


1. The curricular aim shall be oriented to- 
ward providing general competence in 
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broad areas of engineering endeavor 
rather than narrow training for specific 
jobs; 


2. The course offerings shall be sufficiently 
academic to require student aptitudes 
which parallel those necessary for success 
in the university-transfer programs; 

3. A close relationship shall be maintained 
between the technician training and the 
university-transfer program in regard to 
administration, faculty, guidance, student 
personnel, and physical facilities. 


The time has come for a careful re- 
examination of the guiding philosophy in 
order that its provisions may be vigorously 

supported if agreed upon as being valid by 
a majority of engineers and educators. If 
not generally acceptable, the philosophy 
must be modified without delay so that 
educators may have an acceptable basis 
for a firm stand in the face of probable 
developments which may be expected 
soon. 

There are several such developments 
which are imminent. The following list is 
incomplete and tentative but will never- 
theless serve to illustrate the possibilities. 


1. Sacramento Junior college is taking steps 
to apply for Engineering Council for Pro- 
fessional Development accreditation of 
some of the well-established programs for 
the education of engineering technicians. 
At some time in the school year 1959-60 
an ECPD accreditation team will proba- 
bly make a survey of Sacramento Junior 
College and of the employers of engineer- 
ing technicians in the local community. 
Before that visitation takes place a clear- 
cut philosophy must be formulated which 
schools can follow with confidence and the 
engineers of the community can endorse 
wholeheartedly. The criteria published 
by the ECPD for the evaluation of the 
“Technical Institute” type of curriculum 
have furnished the basis for the develop- 
ment to date of the educational offerings 
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available to engineering technicians at 
Sacramento Junior College. 


There is a new engineering orientation 
course now being offered for the first time 
at Sacramento Junior College, having been 
inaugurated in September, 1958, The stu- 
dents who take the new orientation course 
are those who wish to follow the univer- 
sity-transfer program but who, upon first 
enrolling in the college, are not yet able to 
give evidence of the background of knowl- 
edge or academic aptitude necessary for 
the immediate pursuance of the full- 
fledged university-transfer program of 
studies. One of the primary purposes of the 
new course is to promote an understanding 
of the requirements and opportunities for 
engineering technicians. Obviously, there 
must be available for presentation to 
the students a picture of the engineering 
technician in Sacramento which can be 
put forth with reasonable confidence that 
it will not be contradicted by employers 
and engineering fellow-workers after the 
trainees graduate from the junior college. 


A current development of great signifi- 
cance to both engineers and educators lies 
in the almost frantic swing of public at- 
tention to the teaching of engineering and 
science in the schools of America since the 
advent of Sputnik. The hysteria has abated 
somewhat, but the demand that schools 
emphasize the scientific aspect of educa- 
tion will certainly continue to be pressed. 
Therefore, clearly-defined and defensible 
philosophies for all of the scholastic pro- 
grams are necessary. Such philosophies 
must be based upon the solid realities of 
actual existing circumstances and develop- 
ing trends rather than upon tradition or 
“ivory tower” conjecture. 


The final concluding of the twin surveys of 
technicians and technician education 
throughout the United States referred to. 
previously will provide data against which 
philosophies may be checked for general 
validity. Furthermore, something of a con- 
troversy is likely to develop as the pro- 
ponents of three separate points of view 
seek support from the findings of the sur- 
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veys, the three points of view being: (a) 
the point of view represented by the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, a group which will no doubt ex- 
pect to keep the education of engineering 
technicians tied closely to the regular engi- 
neering education program, (b) the seem- 
ingly opposing point of view represented 
by the vocational education administra- 
tors, a group which apparently intends to 
supervise the future developments in the 
training of engineering technicians, and 
(c) an intermediate emerging point of 
view which seeks independent status for 
the education of engineering technicians, a 
point of view held by a few individuals 
who believe that the divergent points of 
view held by members of the two existing 
organized groups cannot be reconciled and 
that a new leadership in an intermediate 
position will be necessary. 

The classification of points of view as 
suggested herewith is perhaps an oversim- 
plification of a complex and ill-defined 
situation, but the extremes seem to stand 
out clearly. Many educators see a funda- 
mental incompatibility in the extreme 
points of view but are hopeful that a suf- 


ficient flexibility exists in both cases to per- ~ 


mit cooperative development of a wide 
range of technician programs, At present 
the divergent extremes are as follows: The 
engineering group promotes a democratic 
though sometimes chaotic situation in 
which the teacher of technicians is pri- 
marily a professional educator with a basic 
academic training to which practical ex- 
perience and specific skills have been 
added as far as feasible, whereas the vo- 
cational group stands for an orderly, au- 
thoritarian situation in which the teacher 
is primarily an engineer or technician with 
practical training and experience to which 
a modicum of standardized pedagogy has 
been added. The engineering group’s view- 
point gives the teacher much freedom of 
action but demands responsibility and in- 
itiative, whereas the vocational group’s 
viewpoint gives the teacher a blueprint 
and a framework in which to operate 
under the direction of a supervisor who 
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also has a blueprint. The first viewpoint 
considers training outside the area of prob- 
able employment needs to be “enrich- 
ment”; the second viewpoint considers 
training which does not contribute directly 
to success on the job to be “dilution.” The 
engineering group supports a generalized 
education which requires a considerable 
academic aptitude on the part of students, 
while the vocational group supports a 
“drill and skill” education which points 
toward narrow areas of specialization, 
though it is of interest to note that there 
have been a few voices raised lately in 
favor of training for “clusters” of occu- 
pations. 

Although the authors are perhaps un- 

duly pessimistic in regard to the degree of 
flexibility of the two viewpoints, several 
disquieting occurrences have increased 
their apprehension on that score. The situ- 
ation calls for investigation by parties not 
predisposed to the sort of bias which can 
result from the experience of teaching in 
“a house divided.” 
Another development calling for a clear 
and generally-understood statement of ed- 
ucational philosophies arises from the mul- 
tiplication of engineering curriculums in 
colleges located throughout the territory 
in and near Sacramento. The Sacramento 
State College, the American River Junior 
College, the University of California at 
Davis, and the College of the Pacific at 
Stockton are some of the closer neighbors 
of the Sacramento Junior College which 
have either added lower division curricu- 
lums or expanded existing offerings relat- 
ing to engineering or to the training of 
engineering technicians, The youth of this 
territory, not to mention the parents and 
other taxpayers, are entitled to full infor- 
mation to insure an adequate basis for 
appropriate choice of institution and cur- 
riculum. The first essential in providing 
such adequate information is a generally- 
known philosophy which clarifies the dif- 
ferentiations of educational function. 

In the authors’ opinion the most impera- 
tive immediate needs on the part of the 
engineering program at Sacramento Jun- 
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ior College relate to the technician and re- 
quire first, a general understanding of the 
engineering technician in the Sacramento 
area, with a general agreement as to what 
his attributes and training should be; 
second, a cooperative community-wide 


continuing activity designed to direct can- 
didates for engineering training into ap- 
propriate curriculums; and third, provision 
for suitable employment and satisfactory 
status for engineering technicians in the 
engineering field of work. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 


The Use of Significant Figures 


Frederick R. Henderson, Northwestern Junior College, Sterling, Colorado 


In the physical sciences and in engi- 
neering, an understanding of the meaning 
of significant figures is of fundamental 
importance. Many beginning students 
readily grasp the theoretical aspects of the 
problem but are prone to overlook its 
importance in problem solving and in lab- 
oratory work. Many textbooks uninten- 
tionally encourage carelessness in this re- 
gard by giving answers to problems to four 
significant figures when the data in the 
problem are given to only two or three 
significant figures. To counteract this, the 
writer directs student attention to any 
answers which contain more significant 
figures than are justified by the given data. 
It is helpful to change the value of the 
least significant given item in the problem 
by one digit in the last significant figure 
and then to recalculate the answer using 
this number instead of the original one. 
By comparing the two answers, the ab- 
surdity of carrying too many significant 
figures in the result is usually evident. 

In the laboratory work, the writer em- 
phasizes the importance of carefully ana- 
lyzing the recorded data to explain any 
inconsistent results and to determine the 
accuracy of the measurements which were 


made. Certain experiments which are in- 
herently difficult to perform with a high 
degree of accuracy are particularly useful 
in impressing students with the impor- 
tance of significant figures. In mechanics, 
for example, the determination of the 
sliding coefficient of friction often leads to 
apparently inconsistent results, but this 
experiment is useful as an object lesson 
in the importance of significant figures. 
Usually the difficulty can be traced to an 
inaccuracy in measuring the force parallel 
to the plane which is just sufficient to 
cause the block to slide. When the student 
learns that a variation of 5—10 per cent in 
this determination is not unusual, he be- 
gins to appreciate the futility of calcu- 
lating the coefficient of friction to three 
decimal places. 

Whenever a student has inconsistent 
data or results, the writer analyzes with 
him the accuracy of his work in terms of 
significant figures. Many times this not 
only reveals the root of the trouble but 
also provides a concrete illustration of the 
proper use of significant figures. Such an 
object lesson usually makes a lasting im- 
pression on the student. 





A Basic Art Course 


SAM THAL 


THE FIRST-YEAR art course at Garland 
Junior College is given to provide fresh- 
man students with a broad base for 
branching out into a variety of art fields 
and techniques in their second year. Since 
a fundamental knowledge of form and 
three-dimensional space and their rela- 
tionship are so necessary at the outset of 
the art student’s career, this program of 
study is designed to include the use of clay 
as well as graphic arts media in order to 
familiarize the student with form and 
space problems more quickly. This prac- 
tice departs from the customary method 
of stressing a drawing medium alone, 
which has heretofore been used. 
Watching any group of small children 
on a beach in summer making their archi- 
tectural creations (houses, streets, passages 
for water, etc.) in packed sand and clay 
rather than drawing with a stick reveals 
an atavistic urge to build and organize in 
three dimensions and with a material that 
has solidity and substance in the hand. 
Children seem to do this with a directness 





SAM THAL is an Instructor in Basic Drawing, 
Garland Junior College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Thal has offered to cor- 
respond directly with any art instructors of 
other educational institutions who may wish 
more detailed information concerning the pro- 
cedures used in his course and special tech- 
niques he has developed to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness of his teaching. 


of purpose latent in everyone. They do 
very little drawing in the sand because 
beach sand is more suitable for sculptural 
use. 

Working on a flat paper offers special 
difficulties for the art students; the con- 
trolled form sense seems to emerge more 
directly on paper when clay is used. To 
achieve a drawing of comparable solidity 
without working also in clay, the student 
needs sophisticated devices and a careful 
coaching period about how three-dimen- 
sional effects are achieved as well as how 
to make planes and masses move easily 
back and forth in the paper. Such teach- 
ing must be done by a thoroughly qualifi- 
ed artist. 

The following plan has proved useful 
in helping the student to achieve this end, 
to have a greater security in fundamental 
outlook and to develop more creatively as 
an artist. Work in the studio classrooms 
involves the alternate use of clay and 
drawing materials from day to day as the 
term progresses, without undue stress 
being placed on either medium. Simple 
cones, cubes, and cylinders are made in 
clay and again constructed in charcoal on 
paper. Parallel lines are drawn around the 
clay models and, when reproduced on 
similar forms in drawing, materially help 
the visualization of the axial and mass 
movements in a variety of directions on 


the paper. Representations in drawing 
prove more difficult to achieve but, once 
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grasped, prove invaluable for later use. 
The pupil is asked to visualize the clay 
mass while drawing and to remember that 
two-dimensional patterns are more easily 
achieved in drawing experience when 
handling the sculpture medium. An in- 
cised or raised line on a clay panel will de- 
rive directly from drawing experience, 
and the emerging form in light and shade 
on paper finds its corollary in low relief, 
high relief “form in the round,” and clay 
experience. A lead wire armature for the 
human figure is used to make solid forms 
in the round in the same manner as do 
the plane, cube, cone, and cylinder in the 
drawing. Soon the student thinks directly 
about objects and masses, regardless of 
medium, and three-dimensional areas 
move back and forth in the picture plane 
as readily as in the sculpture form in clay. 

At the beginning of the school term a 
poll is taken, and about 88 per cent of the 
class usually expresses a preference for a 
drawing medium for more ready expres- 
sion ; after some months have passed, and 
with considerable experience using the 
above approach, a second poll reveals in- 
evitably a direct reversal of opinion, and 
the use of clay is voted as being a deciding 
factor in making direct expression more 
possible because of the combination of 
media used, “All sculptors may become 
good painters; not all painters can become 
good sculptors.” With the alternation of 
clay, together with the black and white ap- 
proach, a markedly increased quality in 
solidity in drawing is noted, and a greater 
freedom and individuality of expression 
becomes apparent. 

“You do not know what you see; you 
see what you know.” As work progresses, 
familiar material from the student’s own 
background becomes of much more use 
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and provides, consequently, source ma- 
terial for more personal solutions. With 
the use of clay in relief and in the round 
the pupil soon realizes that superficial 
smudges and lines on paper are ineffective 
and thwarting without a visualized plane 
or mass as a supporting structural element. 
A great variety of simple subject matter is 
usable for the class, always with the 
thought that the basic cube, cone, and 
cylinder serve, together with adaptive 
masses, as a key to architectural massing as 
a whole before texture and other interest- 
ing surface qualities are employed. 

When working on the figure in the 
round, superficial anatomy at first is ig- 
nored, and the figure is built up using the 
simple masses mentioned previously with- 
out any other surface agency considered. 
In carrying over to drawing experience, 
color values are ignored, and the student 
uses light and shade as if nature were all 
white. Familiarity with real values, as in 
strong graphic arts expression, provides 
the pupil with a greater range from black 
to white values than when he confusedly 
uses color values unintentionally. This 
also strongly aids the student when paint- 
ing becomes the medium in the second 
year. 

Although a live model is occasionally 
employed for drawing sessions, no figure 
is used when students work with clay on 
the armature. Simple chalk-talks on the 
blackboard, which illustrate simple masses 
for the head, thorax, and pelvis, are 
then carried over to the armature and 
drawing paper. Pupils themselves try out 
the pose and quickly sense the wrenching 
or twisting character of the movement of 
the figure. This co-relates effectively the 
chalk-talks with the actual work on paper 
and in clay. 
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Landscape elements (mountains, mov- 
ing ground surfaces, tree masses), still life 
and drapery are all analyzed for their 
fundamental component masses for com- 
positional use. The “below the surface” 
mass and plane are continually empha- 
sized. In small objects, sticks or toothpicks 
are used to recall and remind the worker 
of the axial intent and tilt of the fruit, 
bottle, or piece of drapery so that mass 
movement is a resultant achievement in 
‘all over” two- and three-dimensional 
design. 

In another course in the Art Depart- 
ment at Garland Junior College, angular 
and parallel perspective are made famil- 
iar to the student, thus providing another 
“tool” for controlling the plane and for 
its later deliberate distortion when the 
artist experiments in more personal forms 
of self-expression. This also serves as an 


opening wedge for more architectonic 
concepts and provides a more easily un- 
derstood set of source ideas for work of 


semi-abstract or abstract nature. 
The History of Art course offers an ef- 
fective background of information as the 


student is shown distinguished examples 
of classical and modern art from great 
creative schools that may serve as inspira- 
tion and corroboration for individual 
classroom discoveries. As a typical ex- 
ample: When the student is using two- 
dimensional line, whether raised or in- 
cised, and when working in low relief, the 
Chaldean, Mesopotamian, or Egyptian 
sculpture and architecture become doub- 
ly significant when explained on the screen 
or illustration. This relationship of studio 
work and cultural study and example in 
the History of Art course runs parallel 
throughout the year. 

The interlarding of the sculpture and 
the graphic arts field method produces a 
broader-minded and more liberated stu- 
dent who is better equipped fundament- 
ally for second-year painting and design- 
field development. This plan serves to re- 
move many frustrating hazards. The stu- 
dent relies on no formula crutch but faces 
openly diversified fields of expression in 
art with more secure understanding, in- 
creased appreciation, and greater joy in 
work. 





The California Junior College Student 
Government Association 


FRANK R. MARTINEZ 


THE CALIFORNIA Junior College Student 
Government Association (known as the 
CJCSGA) met in May, 1959, in its 27th 
Over 400 student 


delegates and faculty advisors from 63 


semi-annual session. 


public junior colleges and one private 
institution (Menlo College) attended a 
three-day conference to discuss common 
problems and experiences concerning 
student government and activities. The 
present organization of this conference 
has evolved through 14 years of trial and 
error and the labors and persistence of the 
faculty advisors who have recognized its 
values. 

With the return of veterans shortly 
after World War II, the junior colleges in 
California reached a new high in attend- 
ance. Many of these individuals already 
had a wealth of experience not available 
to the usual junior college student. The 
war had aroused their interest in the use 
of democratic procedures in all phases of 
life, as citizens of the community as well 
as college citizens. 

Two of the veterans who were attend- 
ing Pasadena City College in September, 
1945, met with two student government 
advisors to consider the possibility of com- 
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paring the student government practices 
at P.C.C. with those at other junior col- 
leges. As a result of their deliberations, a 
meeting of student leaders in junior col- 
leges throughout the state was called. Fif- 
teen junior colleges sent 30 delegates to 
Pasadena in November of the same year. 
The only conclusive outcome of the meet- 
ing was an agreement to meet again 
the following fall. In November, 1946, 
100 delegates representing 25 junior col- 
leges met at Salinas Junior College (now 
known as Hartnell College) , formulated 
a constitution and named the organiza- 
tion the California Junior College Stu- 
dent Government Conference. It was de- 
cided that the organization would meet 
semi-annually, which it has done until the 
present. In 1952 the name was changed 
to the California Junior College Student 
Government Association. 

According to the constitution, meetings 
are held in the spring and fall of the aca- 
demic year. The spring conference is al- 
ways held in the southern part of the 
state, while the fall gathering alternates 
between the central and northern sec- 
tions. This plan has been adopted be- 
cause the southern area has more colleges 
than the other two combined. So that the 
honor of hosting a conference will be dis- 
tributed fairly, the schools in the southern 
section have instituted a rotation plan: 
Eight groups of approximately four each 
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host a meeting. A few weeks before each 
state meeting, one-day regional confer- 
ences are held to discuss student govern- 
ment problems on a regional basis and to 
decide on issues that should be presented 
to the CJCSGA for statewide considera- 
tion. The office of the state coordinator, 
which was established through requests 
of both students and faculty in 1955, 1s 
responsible for providing continuity and 
coordination for the semi-annual state 
meetings. 

After several experiments in program- 
ming, the present three-day meeting has 
proved to be the most functional and val- 
uable. Various schedules, techniques and 
methods have been attempted that have 
established the current modus operandi. 

Registration in the hotel in which the 
conference is held takes place during the 
afternoon of the first day of the confer- 
ence.* Various committee meetings are 
scheduled before the opening banquet; 
one of these is the State Student Gov- 
ernment Committee composed of five 
faculty advisors and four students. The 
faculty representatives include the state 
state chairman and secretary, who are 
appointed by the California Junior Col- 
lege Association, and one faculty repre- 
sentative from each of the three regions 
in the state who are elected to this posi- 
tion by the advisors to the conference. 
The four students are the state president 
and the three regional presidents who 
state vice-presidents. This 
committee serves as a liaison group be- 
tween the student and 
associations. 


serve as 


administrative 


* The expenses for a delegation, including 


transportation, are paid by the associated stu- 
dent body organization of each college. 


The judicial committee is composed of 
the state president and state secretary, the 
three state vice-presidents, and the fac- 
ulty advisors for these students. Its pur- 
pose is to bring to the attention of the 
conference the provisions of the Code of 
Conduct. The Code was written by the 
students at the conference several years 
ago when a few delegates did not repre- 
sent their colleges in the best interests of 
the conference. It has been invoked a few 
times to request some delegations to leave 
the conference. This means of controlling 
student conduct has been emulated by 
many junior colleges. 

The workshop reports’ committee 1s 
composed of six workshop chairmen, 12 
resource advisors, and a group of two stu- 
dents and three faculty advisors repre- 
senting the three regions of the state. 
During the conference, the purpose of 
this committee is to screen and edit the 
and that 
are proposed in the various workshops be- 


resolutions recommendations 
fore they reach the assembly floor. Before 
the conference begins, this resolutions 
committee meets and agrees on a standard 


operating procedure. 
The steering committee, composed of 


the state officers and the delegation 
chairmen from all the colleges in attend- 
ance, is the final group that meets before 
the opening banquet. At this gathering, 
the state president gives final instructions, 
other pertinent information, and con- 
ducts a question and answer period for 
the benefit of the delegation chairmen 
and for the smooth functioning of the 
three-day program. 

The welcome banquet sets the stage for 
the conference. Students renew old ac- 
quaintances and make new ones. Faculty 
advisors compare practices at their schools 
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with those followed in other parts of the 
state. In his address at the banquet, the 
keynote speaker emphasizes the theme 
chosen for the conference, Outstanding 
speakers in the past have included Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Chancellor of the University 
of California and Nobel Prize winner, 
and actor Vincent Price. 

Following the banquet, an advisors’ 
meeting is held at which host advisors ac- 
quaint their colleagues with information 
concerning the conference and discuss 


items pertaining to student government 
practices and activities. At the same time, 


students are meeting in preliminary work- 
the 


agenda to be discussed on the following 


shop sessions, usually reviewing 
day or maneuvering in caucuses for the 
passage of “important” resolutions. 

A get-acquainted dance follows these 
meetings in the main ballroom of the 
hotel. However, not all students attend 
because, strange as it may seem, some are 
more intent on political maneuvering. 

The morning workshop sessions on the 
second day are preceded by a short 
meeting of the general assembly. At this 
meeting there is an official roll call, gen- 
eral instructions are given by the state 
president, and the minutes of the previous 
association are approved. 

The success of the conference to a cer- 
tain extent depends on the contribution of 
each delegate to his workshop. It is in 
these sessions that the individual student 
has the opportunity to express himself on 
matters of chief interest to him. The in- 
formation of most personal value, as far 
as his particular position on his own cam- 
pus, will come from the workshop in 
which he takes part, and it is therefore 
necessary to have a highly qualified stu- 
dent leader as the chairman. Various 


methods have been used for selecting 
chairmen; one way is to observe work- 
shop leaders presiding in regional meet- 
ings and then choose six to preside in 
state workshops. Each workshop has two 
resource persons, one of whom is the fac- 
ulty advisor of the student chairman; the 
other is usually selected from another 
section of the state so that the student 
chairman can have information from an 
area besides the one in which he lives. 
The six workshops deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: (1) student government 
and current problems, (2) finance— 
budgets over $25,000 (3) finance— 
budgets under $25,000, (4) campus ac- 
tivities, (5) publicity and public relations, 
(6) athletics. In addition to the general 
discussion in these areas, resolutions and 
recommendations are made which must 
be channeled through the workshop re- 
ports’ committee before its appearance on 
the floor of the general assembly. Usu- 
ally one of the proposed resolutions be- 
comes the outstanding topic of the con- 
ference, and before its passage or defeat 
in the assembly, pros and cons have been 
discussed not only in the workshops but 
across the dinner table, on the dance 
floor, in political caucuses, and finally in 
formal debate on the floor. Some of these 
resolutions deal with sectional views of 
one area of the state against another. 
Most of them concern problems that in- 
volve the entire state, such as whether or 
not the conference should recommend to 
the member colleges that athletes main- 
tain an academic C average for athletic 
eligibility. Regardless of the outcome of 
the resolution, in the process the student 
delegates use and learn democratic pro- 
cedures and become informed about the 
thinking of other sections of the state. 
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This experience enriches the background 
of each delegate so that when he returns 
to his campus, and when similar problems 
arise, he has a better understanding of the 
full implication of them as far as their 
effect upon every junior college student 
in the state. 

On the afternoon of the second day 
there are two or three hours of free time 
for the delegates to visit the campus of 
the host college or other educational in- 
stitutions in the surrounding area or to 
see points of interest in the city in which 
the conference is held. Tours of educa- 
tional value to places such as the Hunting- 
ton Art Gallery in Pasadena, the State 
Capitol Building in Sacramento and film 
and television studios in Hollywood are 
planned. Frequently an advisor is ac- 
quainted with places of special local in- 
terest and takes his delegation to visit 
them. 

The dinner on the second day is fol- 
lowed immediately by a session of the gen- 
eral assembly which lasts three or four 
hours, depending upon the agenda. The 
workshop chairmen make their reports 
to the assembly and formally introduce 
resolutions or recommendations. Some- 
times heated debate follows, and the final 
vote is not determined until after a di- 
vision of the house is requested. Even 
after the official vote has been announced 
and the session has been adjourned, the 
discussion may continue long into the 
night and early morning hours. 

A late evening program of an informal 
dance with student or professional talent 
is planned. Feelings are assuaged, but 
politicians continue in their effort to 
secure support for their resolutions 
which are to be presented the following 
morning. 


The final morning breakfast session is 
divided into three groups, one for the 
delegates, another for the student body 
presidents who discuss their particular 
interests, and the third for the advisors 
who, in addition to exchanging views, 
evaluate the conference and make plans 
for the next one. 

The general assembly on the third day 
is followed by the final luncheon at which 
the installation of new officers takes place 
and announcements are made concerning 
the 


comes to an end, tired delegates and ad- 


next meeting. As the conference 
visors prepare for the trip home. To 
some, the trip may be the entire length of 
the state from Yuba to San Diego, a dis- 
tance of over 600 miles. Regardless of 
the distance, the learning experience is 
not finished because it is during this trip 
that informal discussions and evaluations 
are carried on between the advisor and 
his students. At this time the advisor asks 
his delegation, “What did you learn that 
can be practiced on our own campus?” 
“How can we improve our present stu- 
dent government and activity program in 
the light of experiences that you have 
shared?” 

The values of these association meet- 
ings cannot be over-estimated. In her re- 
port as chairman of the State Student 
Government Committee to the California 
Junior College Association, Mrs. Esther 
Conrad, Dean of Women at Compton 
College, gave a' report summarizing a 
state conference as: (1) promoting good 
student government throughout the state, 
(2) providing an educational experience, 
(3) giving experience in working together 
with people throughout the state, (4) 
solving problems of various kinds which 
may differ in the three sections of the 
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state, (5) giving young people (five each 
semester) from each junior college in the 
state leadership experiences which they 
would not otherwise have. 

As an official representative from the 
California Junior College Association at- 
tending a student government confer- 
ence, Ivan C. Crookshanks, president of 
College of the Sequoias, wrote to his 
fellow administrators: 


I have just returned from three days at Asilo- 
mar where I observed the State Student Gov- 
ernment Conference in action. After having 
watched this group of students and having 
talked with their advisors during these three 
days, I am 100 per cent for the State Student 
Conference. I feel it affords those who par- 
ticipate an opportunity for an experience 
which they would not be able to duplicate in 
any other way. Frankly, their conference was 
better organized and their workshops more 
faithfully attended than most administrators’ 
conferences which I have experienced, These 
students in their general sessions conducted 
the discussion and voting as though they had 
been doing it for years, They have it organ- 
ized in the same manner as the national con- 
ventions with placards and voting cards being 
used in order to obtain permission to speak 
from the floor. Regardless of what they dis- 
cussed or what they passed, I feel that the ex- 
perience was invaluable to those present. . . 
I personally, recommend if you ever have an 
opportunity to attend one of these State Stu- 
dent Government Conferences that you do 
ee 


In answer to questions concerning stu- 
dent conduct at a conference, Merlin E. 
Eisenbise, Director of Citrus Junior Col- 
lege and official representative from the 
California Junior College Association to 
one of the conferences, wrote: 


The Huntington-Sheraton Hotel in Pasadena 
has a long and enviable record in hosting 
meetings of all types and descriptions. There 
are many elderly permanent guests who make 
this hostelry their home. A number of these 


patrons in talking to me particularly empha- 
sized that these students were the finest and 
best mannered young people whom they have 
met in their hotel experience. I heard the 
management also highly compliment the 
faculty leaders on an exceptionally fine or- 
ganization and upon the cooperation of the 
student group. 


Perhaps nothing speaks as well for 
these conferences as a resolution which 
the junior college student leaders wrote at 
the height of criticism being heaped upon 
American education in the fall of 1957 
when they passed the following: 


WHEREAS, the year 1957 marks the 50th 
anniversary of the enabling legislation creat- 
ing the junior college in California, and 


WHEREAS, the junior college, as well as 
other educational institutions, has come under 
unjustified denunciation and condemnation 
by certain severe minority critics of the entire 
school system who have strongly attacked 
public education in magazines, newspapers 
and on the air, and 


WHEREAS, the true value of today’s educa- 
tional system can best be ascertained by the 
individuals who are being educated, and 


WHEREAS, we, the students of the junior 
colleges of California, fully recognizing the 
quality of education we are now receiving, 
wish on this 50th anniversary to express the 
opinion of the students whom we represent 
concerning the advantageous and unique posi- 
tion which we as junior college students now 


hold, and 


WHEREAS, we value highly the superior 
vocational-technical preparations as well as 
outstanding university transfer training, the 
emphasis on individuality, and, most impor- 
tant, the early recognition of leadership on the 
collegiate level, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the California Junior 
College Student Government Association ex- 
press sincere and profound approval of the 
education that the students of the California 
junior colleges are now receiving, and com- 
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mend the people of California for the type of 
legislation which maintains educational su- 
periority in California, the state legislature 
for its continued support of the junor col- 
lege program, and the local communities for 
their efforts to expand and maintain the junior 
college at the local level. 


The work and responsibility of hosting 
a conference is heavy. The advisors at the 
host college must prepare for one year 
ahead and in the process must also train 


the student leaders for this important 
task. The student government faculty ad- 
visors of California will continue to spon- 
sor and evaluate each session as they have 
for the past 14 years. They genuinely feel 
that this experience in leadership not only 
benefits individual student leaders but 
also insures progress in the total student 
government and activity program for all 
junior colleges. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Demonstrations for Physical Education for Girls 


Carolyn Evanson, Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Tennessee 


Problem: To get the freshmen girls in 
P.E. “in shape” as quickly as possible. 
At the first two class meetings, the girls 

were given jumping ropes, a_ balance 

beam, and three mimeographed sheets 
containing various self-testing stunts, etc. 

They were encouraged to work with a 

partner. At the same time, the girls were 

taken aside in groups of six and given the 

Kraus-Weber test. As weaknesses showed 

up, certain calisthenics were suggested to 

remedy them. 
At the third meeting, the class discussed 

a demonstration. The girls decided they 

would prefer two large groups instead of 

four small ones. They chose a group leader 
but agreed that everyone in the group 
should contribute ideas to the demonstra- 
tion. The girls were given the remainder 
of the period to organize, plan, and begin 
work, two full periods to practice, and the 
following period for the demonstration. 


The purpose of the group demonstration 
was to illustrate to the other half of the 
class (and girls from the other P.E. 
classes) stunts from the mimeographed 
list—rope jumping, the use of the balance 
beam, and simple calisthenics. The girls 
were given complete freedom in the choice 
of materials and arrangement. 

A record of Sousa marches was played 
before the demonstration and during it, 
and many of the students timed their 
stunts with the music. The instructor 
watched each group and occasionally 
made suggestions. Several books with dia- 
crams of stunts and formations were 
available for students if they needed an 
idea. The girls planned such demonstra- 
tions as doing sit-ups in a circle like an un- 
folding flower, progressing train fashion 
over the balance beam, etc. ‘The members 
of the groups dressed alike and took con- 
siderable pride in their demonstration. 











Problems of Starting a Junior College 
Speech and Drama Department 


FRED SHORT 


JOHN ROSENFELD, amusement critic for 
the Dallas Morning News and winner of 
Best Movie Critic Award for 1957, re- 
marked to the writer not long ago, “If I 
were a young man again, I should cer- 
tainly point my sights in the direction of 
the Southwest. The great plains area of 
the Southwest offers unlimited cultural 
pioneering in theater, music, and all the 
fine arts.” 

The writer of this article found himself 
in the pioneering position of a cultural 
frontiersman when two years ago he was 
faced with the challenge of starting a full- 
time speech departmenvin a college where 
no department of this type had existed 
previously. While this situation has many 
problems contained within it, there are 
also many advantages connected with 
developing a new department. It is the 
purpose of the writer to point out the 
advantages and offer suggestions as to 
some of the possible solutions of starting 
a new department. 


I, LACK OF COMMUNITY INTEREST 


One of the first major problems to face 
in organizing a department of this type is 
lack of community interest. In the Big 
Spring, Texas, community movies and 
television are the major forms of enter- 
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tainment. Although a few persons had 
seen class plays offered by the high school, 
the idea of entertainment from the legiti- 
mate stage was foreign to the community. 
The purpose of educational theater had 
not been projected into the public eye, so 
advertising the college play and making 
the community aware of the fact that here 
was something worthwhile in a cultural 
and entertaining aspect was one of the 
major problems. 


Il. LACK OF STUDENT INTEREST 


With the adult public’s having little or 
no interest .in the college theatrical pro- 
ductions, the student group was apathetic 
toward speech and drama. The student 
body had come from small rural commu- 
nities in surrounding areas plus the group 
from the community proper. The students’ 
backgrounds consisted of the giving of 
class plays to raise money. The quality of 
the plays or of the training had never been 
considered. Being in a play just for the 
sake of acting was an idea foreign to the 
students as a whole. 


Ill. COMMUTING PROBLEM 


The lack of interest in producing plays 
was highlighted by other problems. Many 
of the students commuted from as far 
away as 25 miles, which caused a conflict 
with the night rehearsals that plays must 
have. 


35 
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IV. WORK PROBLEM 


Many students worked in the afternoon, 
which left them only the night for their 
studies. Therefore, acting in a play was 
something considered primarily extra- 
curricular. No one could see any educa- 
tional value in play participation. 


V. TIME ELEMENT 


The commuting problem and the work 
problem caused great conflict with the 
time required for rehearsal. It is necessary 
to have a certain number of night hours of 
rehearsal, and these. conflicts caused some 
problems in casting. The director found 
himself in the role of recruiting sergeant 
rather than casting director. Since the de- 
partment was small in its first stages, there 
was a lack of student competition, and 
without competition there was not enough 
zest to the idea of having a role in the 
play. 

These, then, were a few of the problems 
facing the author: lack of community in- 
terest, lack of student interest brought on 
by direct problems of commuting, work 
situations, time element, and absence of 
student competition in such a _ small 
department. 

The individual who pioneers in the de- 
velopment of a new department has a real 
challenge in overcoming the difficulties 
and disadvantages that face him. Follow- 
ing are some of the steps that were taken 
in organizing this department. 

Credit Hours. Careful checking was 
made to determine the type of speech and 
drama courses that could be offered and 
accredited for hours of transfer to other 
colleges. The motivation of credit transfer 
was, of course, a primary one for students 
taking speech courses. Credit for an extra 


drill hour was given each semester to stu- 
dents working in plays. The policy of state 
senior colleges was checked in order to 
give this drill hour verification and au- 
thority. Providing students with the mo- 
tivation of receiving grades and an extra 
semester hour’s credit for participation in 
the College Players aided in building up 
the department. 

Honorary Drama Organization. A 
charter was granted to the college for es- 
tablishing a chapter of Delta Psi Omega, 
which is one of the largest junior college 
drama organizations in the nation. Stu- 
dents who do outstanding work onstage 
or backstage may be elected to this organi- 
zation. After becoming affiliated with 
Delta Psi Omega, students can auto- 
matically transfer their membership to a 
chapter in another college. The prospect 
of becoming a member of the honorary 
drama organization created a new incen- 
tive and stimulus for the students’ par- 
ticipation in drama activities, It is recom- 
mended that some type of honorary 
organization be developed to increase 
motivation and student interest. Such an 
organization encourages student compe- 
tition. 

Increasing Church and Club Interest. 
In order to increase lagging community 
interest in the department, one-act skits 
and plays were performed in churches, 
clubs, and schools in neighboring com- 
munities. Frequent announcements of 
these skits on television and radio stimu- 
lated community interest. The churches 
and the clubs were grateful for the enter- 
tainment, and audiences began to in- 
crease. 

Publicity. In starting the new depart- 
ment, the idea of giving away door prizes 
contributed by various merchants was 
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conceived, and merchants cooperated by 
furnishing valuable prizes. People now 
come without the lure of prizes to see col- 
lege educational theater with students 
participating in productions of good 
authorship and professional quality. Per- 
sonal letters to members of the Civic Con- 
cert Association were sent as a means of 
advertising. 

Competition. The main stimulus for 
creating interest in the speech aspect of 
the department was in providing students 
with the opportunity to compete with 
those in other colleges in extemporaneous 
speech, oratory, discussion, poetry, and 
other types of contest speaking. The idea 
of traveling to other schools appealed to 
many students, and competing in one-act 
play contests with other colleges was an 
added incentive for the drama students. 
The fact that students won some honors 
drew further attention to the speech and 
drama department. Night adult classes 
in various speech courses—from funda- 
mentals to business and _ professional 
speech—created further community in- 
terest. 

Students have found that much can be 
learned from teamwork, and play partici- 
pation aided in establishing their self-con- 


fidence. While some problems still exist, 
they grow fewer as the department be- 
comes more firmly established. 

Advantages. Recently a strong civic 
theater group has been organized which 
is also pioneering in the field. The college 
and the group are working together for 
mutual advantage in promoting com- 
munity interest in speech and drama. 

The speech building on the campus is 
four years old and consists of an audi- 
torium with capacity for 450 persons, a 
small auditorium classroom large enough 
to accommodate 60 people, and an office. 
There are also well-spaced dressing rooms 
and backstage facilities. 

Providing junior college students with 
a firm foundation on which to build in 
senior college is an impetus to the instruc- 
tor pioneering in the development of a 
speech department. Comments from 
senior college drama professors that some 
of their best students come from junior 
colleges also give support to the feeling 
that the whole project has been worth- 
while. ‘The writer hopes that others who 
are contemplating the establishment of a 
junior college speech and drama depart- 
ment will be encouraged by his experience. 





Why Disinherit Junior?* 


DONALD E. HOUGHTON 


THE wWoRD “junior” in junior college 
seems to be a source of embarrassment to 
many junior college students, teachers, 
and administrators. Some two-year insti- 
tutions never have used the word “junior” 
in their name; other schools have quietly 
dropped it, while still others are planning 
to do so. For several reasons the writer 
approves of the use of the word in this 
connection and thinks it should be re- 
tained. 

Regardless of the reasons cited for sim- 
plifying the name of a junior college in 
this way, surely the most important one is 
the assumption that the school gains in 
dignity and prestige in the eyes of the pub- 
lic. Certainly no one denies that there is 
a prestige hierarchy in American educa- 
tion. Despite eulogies delivered in its 
honor, the little red schoolhouse is at the 
bottom of the hierarchy, and Harvard and 
the other Ivy League schools rest securely 
at the top. Scattered along between these 
extremes are all the other schools and col- 
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* For further articles on this topic see Junior 
College Journal, Vol. XXVI: C. C. Colvert, 
“Why Not the Name ‘Junior’ ?,” pp. 1-2; L. J. 
Elias, “Why Not the Name ‘Community Junior 


Colleges’?,” pp. 129-131; Albert F. Eiss, 
“What’s the Matter With Junior?,” pp. 311-— 
312; Lewis D. Cannell, “A Rose by Many 
Other Names,” pp. 313-314; Otto Krash, 
““A Rose is a Rose is a,” p. 434. 


leges. In this rather unsystematic and per- 
haps irrational ranking of schools, junior 
colleges for the most part fall somewhere 
between the high schools and the four- 
year colleges, although some junior col- 
leges have less prestige than some high 
schools or prep schools, and others have 
better reputations than some four-year 
colleges and even some so-called univer- 
sities. 

Teachers and students in any American 
school both suffer and enjoy the conse- 
quences of this ranking of institutions, for 
no matter what type or quality of school 
he finds himself in, the teacher or student 
is always aware that some schools look up 
to his institution, while others have more 
prestige. In college education, the junior 
colleges tend to look up to the four-year 
colleges; four-year colleges look up to the 
universities; small universities look to the 
larger ones with the great graduate 
schools; the Midwest looks to the East; 
and perhaps even Harvard sometimes 
casts an envious glance at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. 

Many persons in junior college educa- 
tion apparently are unhappy with their 
position in this scheme of things. They feel 
the word “junior” is unfair, derogatory 
and degrading and that by eliminating it, 
the college will somehow move up a few 
rungs on the prestige ladder. Yet dropping 
the word “junior” actually will add noth- 
ing to the dignity or prestige of any junior 
college. It takes more than a change in 
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name to affect anyone’s opinion of or 
attitude toward a college. Those closely 
associated with the school would be aware 
that merely changing the name did not 
change the students, the faculty, or the 
nature of the program. Such a change 
may, of course, lead someone unfamiliar 
with the school to assume for a while that 
the college is a four-year, degree-granting 
institution, but such an illusion would be 
quickly dispelled as soon as he became fa- 
miliar with the college. 

Then why drop “junior”? Does the 
word make junior colleges feel inferior to 



















other colleges? If so, this is unfortunate. 
The junior college is a large and vital part 
of the American system of education, and 
it serves a special and important role in 
society. It is no more inferior to a four- 
year college or university than a high 
school is inferior to a junior college, a 
grade school to a high school, or, say, the 
sixth grade to the seventh. 

Education is a complex activity requir- 
ing many different kinds of institutions. 
The junior college is no more or no less 
important than any other type of school 
or college which serves society. Its sense 
of worth should come from doing a special 
job as well as possible and from making a 
particular type of contribution, not from 
labels, especially one which makes it ap- 
pear to be different from what it is. If re- 
wards in money and prestige are not com- 
mensurate with its role and function in the 
total educational system, then a junior 
college may need to make the public more 
aware of the nature and value of its con- 
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tribution. At some future date it may be 
desirable to change the nature and func- 
tion of the institution, which could even- 
tually mean a change in name in keeping 
with the new function, but this is not what 
is behind current efforts to drop “junior” 
from junior college. 

This effort to jettison a functional word 
provides one more example of a trend 
toward making the English language less 
useful as an instrument of communication, 
a trend which turns a plumber into a 
“sanitary engineer,’ a pool hall into a 
“recreation parlor,” and a janitor into a 
“custodian.” These euphemisms sacrifice 
precise and concrete words for vague 
terms considered more flattering. The 
practice is futile because everyone event- 
ually discovers that the “custodian” or 
“building engineer” is the janitor after all. 
Dropping “junior” from junior college is 
part of the same unfortunate trend and 
causes the same kind of confusion. It may 
be a minor confusion but it is a confusion 
nevertheless. In this case, it seems particu- 
larly unnecessary and, like most euphem- 
isms, consciously deceptive. 

There are, of course, many different 
types of junior college, but the word “jun- 
ior” is still helpful in identifying them in 
a general way. It conveys needed informa- 
tion and should no more be eliminated in 
this context than it should be dropped 
from the designation “junior high school.” 
It would be more to the point perhaps if 
junior colleges would stop fretting about 
the word “junior” and instead feel proud 
of the word “college.” 





An Open Door for Learning 


HELEN R. JOHNSON 


WHEN I walked into my beginning typing 
class this summer at the junior college 
where I am a regular instructor, I must 
admit my heart sank, and I fleetingly 
wished I had decided to take up basket 
weaving rather than summer teaching. 

Among those there to greet me at eight 
o’clock that morning, ready to learn 
“touch typing,” was a 76-year-old lady 
whom I recognized as a local Writer’s 
League member who had had many 
poems published. Next to her sat a 13- 
year-old girl flanked by several other 
junior and senior high school students en- 
rolled for typing on a noncredit basis. 
Across the room I saw an air corps officer, 
and beside him, one of the city’s leading 
singers and voice teachers—along with 
her own mother, a retired Latin teacher. 
Then, of course, there were a number of 
regular college students, some public 
school teachers who wanted to learn typ- 
ing, and several widows and housewives 
whose budgets indicated they should seek 
employment. So, here they were—stu- 
dents ranging in age from 13 years to 76 
years with one thing in common. They 
wanted to learn to type, and they expected 
me to see that they accomplished this in 
ten weeks. 

Since this was a college course offered 
for regular college credit, it was necessary 





HELEN R. JOHNSON is an Instructor in Sec- 
retarial Science, Boise Junior College, Boise, 
Idaho. 


to use college materials and to hold the 
course to the standards for one semester 
of typing even though the larger part of 
the class was not taking the course for 
credit. Dubious as I was on that first day, 
I soon learned that all were there to work. 
Naturally, the younger students had some 
trouble with coordination; the older ones 
had difficulties with hearing deficiencies 
and arthritic hands, but in less than a 
week there was a feeling of comradeship, 
and the youngsters were helping the older 
ones with machine adjustments and mar- 
gins, while those more experienced in 
literary fields assisted with advice on word 
division. 

It was heartwarming to see members of 
the younger generation, who are often 
criticized for callousness, jump to assist 
one of the elderly ladies when her cane 
was accidentally dropped to the floor. 
When one of the “grandmothers” had an 
accident in her home and lay in the hos- 
pital with a broken leg, every one of the 
high school students, including the boys, 
dropped by to see her—and the whole 
class wrote her get-well notes. As a result 
of this same accident, the lady author was 
without transportation, so the air corps 
officer volunteered to bring her to school 
each day. 

Aside from the real personal values 
these people received from a mixing of 
the ages and the value each received in 
learning to type (speeds ranged from 20- 
55 words per minute at the end of ten 
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weeks), the students profited in still an- 
other way. They enjoyed and received 
benefit from the attendance at school. A 
school should be a community affair, 
particularly in the summer. Here were 
high school students who learned to type 
so that they could pursue their other 
courses during the school year; here were 
college students improving their skills and 
adding to their college credits; here were 
housewives branching out into a new 
field; and here were retired and profes- 
sional persons who felt a need for typing 
for personal use, demonstrating again 
that “‘you’re never too old to learn.” 

To fill a real community need in times 


4I 


of educational crisis, summer courses 
should be opened to students other than 
those working for college credit. In addi- 
tion to business subjects, courses that seem 
to lend themselves to this type of approach 
—for accelerated high school students 
and for community interest—are foreign 
language study, art, music, and possibly 
political science. 

When adults as well as young people 
come to school for help, they, too, feel 
more interest in their educational institu- 
tions. They feel “a part of the program” 
and are staunch advocates of the benefits 
of the schools in their communities. 





This | Tried and Found Helpful 


Mathematics Simplified in Freshman Chemistry 


J. P. Barnett, South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia 


Drilling on mathematics in teaching 
freshman inorganic chemistry is not an 


unusual procedure. However, the writer 
has found it helpful also in preparing 
chemistry students for later courses, where 
longer and more complicated mathe- 
matics calculations are met, until they 
have had the opportunity to take college 
trigonometry. 


Most freshmen coming to South 
Georgia College have not had chemistry, 
and most have had little or, at best, in- 
adequate preparation in mathematics. It 
is the big stumbling block. Since the use of 
logarithms is necessary in the understand- 
ing of, and calculations concerning, the 
acidity (ph) of solutions, all chemistry 
students should at least be able to find the 
log of a number and the antilog when 


necessary. The understanding of the log- 
arithm tables is essential. 

Therefore, when the gas problems and 
changes in volume according to changes 
in temperature and pressure are intro- 
duced in the course, a large four-place 
logarithm table is hung on the wall and 
students are taught how to multiply and 
divide using the log tables. This helps to 
allay their fear of mathematics by pro- 
viding a tool which enables them to per- 
form almost mechanically the calculations 
required when several numbers are to be 
multiplied at the same time and later to 
obtain square and cube roots in a much 
simpler way than by long-hand arithme- 
tic. Some schools stressing engineering 
preparation teach and use the slide rule 
with the same purpose. 





The Commission System 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
March, 1959 


THE RESEARCH and Service functions of 
the Association shall be carried out by the 
five following Commissions: 

Commission on Administration 

Commission on Curriculum 

Commission on Instruction 

Commission on Legislation 

Commission on Student Personnel 

In addition there will be a Council on 
Research and Service composed of the 
chairmen of the above named commis- 
sions, the chairman of the Editorial Board, 
and an additional outside member ap- 
pointed by the Board to serve as the 
Chairman of the Council. 

Each Commission is to be composed of 
16 appointed members, four from each of 
the North Central and Southern Regions, 
and two from each of the other four reg- 
New England, Middle States, Cali- 
fornia, and Northwest. The 16 members 
shall serve a term of three years on stag- 
gered terms. 

The Commission members are ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors for a 
three-year term and may be re-appointed 
for one additional term of three years to 
serve not more 
terms. 

Chairmen of the five commissions and 
the Editorial Board are appointed by the 
President of the Association with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the Council on Re- 
search and Service for a term of one year 


ions 


than two consecutive 


and subject to re-appointment. There 
also shall be a Vice-Chairman appointed 
for each commission to serve the same 
length of term. The chairman of the 
Council on Research and Service is ap- 
pointed for a term of from one to three 
years. 

The Council on Research and Service 
co-ordinates the activities of the five com- 
missions, assists in the promotion of re- 
search and service programs, and recom- 
mends specific programs suggested by 
these commissions to the Board. It also 
seeks to identify emerging needs for re- 
search and service in American higher 
education with particular emphasis on 
junior college fields. 

In general, the five commissions will 
(1) originate ideas, projects and pro- 
posals, including estimates of costs; (2) 
receive suggestions on research and serv- 
ice from the Council on Research and 
Service; (3) suggest special committees 
upon the advice of the Council on Re- 
search and Service, with special commit- 
tees appointed by the Board. The com- 
mittees appointed have specific duties and 
tasks to be accomplished and serve for 
such periods as is necessary to accomplish 
the purpose for which appointed. A com- 
mittee will maintain liaison with its com- 
mission, make progress reports as needed, 
and where a formal report is appropriate 
prepare on for publication; (4) prepare 
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reports and release findings through the 
Junior College Journal where appropri- 
ate; (5) execute approved plans of re- 
search and service; and (6) plan pro- 
grams for the annual meeting as requested 
by the Board. The commission members 
commit themselves to attend the meetings 
held at the annual convention and to 
maintain an active participation and in- 
terest in the affairs and activities of their 
commission. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


The Commission on Administration 
will concern itself with the research and 
service projects in the following areas: 


pe 
. 


Organization, structure, and administra- 
tive practices 

Personnel 

Athletics 

Library 

Public Relations 

Finance 

Plant, facilities, and services. 


—PrryrrPr 


The Commission on Curriculum will 
concern itself with research and service in 
the following areas: any aspect of cur- 
riculum construction, evaluation, and 
coordination in junior colleges, such as 
general education, pre-professional edu- 
cation, terminal vocational-technical edu- 
cation, adult education, and articulation 
with high schools and other colleges and 
universities. 


The Commission on Instruction will 
concern itself with research and service in 
the following areas: 


1. Recruitment of instructors 
2. Professional education 

3. In-service education 

4. Improvement of instruction 


The Commission on Legislation shall 
concern itself with research and service in 
the following areas: 


1. Current developments in state and nation- 

al legislation. 

Evaluation and interpretation of such cur- 

rent developments as are essential to the 

junior colleges. 

3. Investigation of issues of a legislative char- 
acter, or directives or regulations and the 
interpretations of these made by govern- 
mental agencies. 

4. Dissemination of these evaluations to the 
membership in such a manner as the Board 
may approve. 

5. Coordination of these activities and infor- 
mation with other agencies of higher edu- 
cation. 

6. Recommendations for new legislation. 


nN 


The Commission on Student Personnel 
will concern itself with research and serv- 
ice in the following areas: 


Admission 

Testing 

Guidance 

Counseling 

Placement 

Follow-up of evaluation 

Student government 

Co-curricular activities of students 
Technical aspects of student records. 


— 
. 
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Evaluation of Current Programs to Extend 
Opportunities for Public Junior 
College Education 


Summary of a section meeting directed by the Administration and 
Legislation Commissions at the Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges 


THIs discussion was focused on identifying 
some of the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of four prototype forms of jun- 
ior college organization. Under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Donald E, Deyo, Dean, 
Montgomery Junior College, Mr. Frederic 
T. Giles, President, Everett Junior Col- 
lege, discussed the junior college in the 
unified school district. Dr. H. E. Jenkins, 
President, Tyler Junior College, described 
the junior college in the junior college dis- 
trict. Dr. V. R. Easterling, President, 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College, pre- 
sented the case for the state junior college. 
Mr. Paul H. Johnson, Director, Carlsbad 
Community College, discussed the univer- 
sity extension center. 

The following arbitrary definitions were 
used: 


1. A unified district administers the junior 
college program as well as the lower levels 
of public school education, all under the 
same board of control. 

A junior college district is one set up for 
administering the college program only; 
it has its own separate board of control. 

A state junior college has no local tax-sup- 
porting district; the college has its own 
board of control representing either the en- 
tire state or a major section of the state. 

A university extension center is a two-year, 
off-campus, lower division branch of a bac- 
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calaureate degree-granting college or uni- 
versity. 

The Junior College in a Unified Dts- 
trict. Mr. Giles pointed out that public 
junior college education was first thought 
of as an upward extension of the public 
school program. Consequently, many of 
the first junior colleges were established in 
unified districts. ‘This type of organization 
makes the initiation of a junior college 
program relatively easy since it can be 
organized within the existing framework 
of a going organization. Drawing in part 
on a 1952 study made by Dr. S. V. Mar- 
torana for the state of Washington Associ- 
ation of Junior Colleges, Mr. Giles listed 
the following advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this type of organization, noting, 
however, that these are not absolute but 
merely a matter of degree: 


Advantages 

1. Has economy of operation. 

Has economy of administration. 
Minimizes duplication of facilities. 

. Minimizes conflict of administrative roles. 
Draws students most effectively from the 
local area. 

Develops effective relationships with the 
high school. 

Develops curriculum fitted to local needs. 
Develops a program articulated with low- 
er levels. 
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9. Develops morale among staff members at 

all levels of the school system. 

10. Permits easy acquisition of needed library 
and audio-visual equipment and facilities. 

11. Minimizes duplication of special service 
staffs. 

12. Develops a complete student personnel 
program. 

13. Holds students in attendance through 
junior college. 


Disadvantages 

1. May limit prospective enrollment. 

May have an insufficient tax base. 

May make it more difficult to build morale 

among junior college staff. 

4. May make it more difficult to develop 
morale among junior college students. 

5. May work less well as college grows. 

6. May develop faculties with less prepara- 
tion, heavier teaching schedules and lower 
salaries. 

7. May restrict program development. 

May create more difficulty in transfer. 

9. May create administrative problems with 
the district as a result of competition by 
one or more levels for administrative favor 


or support. 


O° NO 


—° 


In closing, Mr. Giles noted that as the 
junior college in the unified district grows, 
it may outgrow its parent organization 
and, to function properly, may need to 
gain independence. 

The Junior College District. Dr. Jen- 
kins stated that the junior college estab- 
lished in its own district appeared to pos- 
sess the following advantages and disad- 
vantages over other types of organization: 


Advantages 

1. Greater prestige in the eyes of the com- 
munity, students, and faculty. 

2. Better morale and spirit, often resulting in 
higher accomplishment by students and 
faculty. 

3. More money for plant and operation, ob- 
tained from its own tax, thus resulting in 
better facilities and a more extensive cur- 
riculum. 


4. Larger enrollment because of greater fa- 
cilities. 

5. A board of trustees of its own that can 
center its interest on the college. 


Disadvantages 

1. More difficult to articulate the program 

with that of the high school. 

May become a rival of the high school 

rather than a partner. 

3. Generally more expensive since it has a 
separate administration, accounting sys- 
tem, housing, faculty, counseling and 
guidance staffs, and requires separate tax 
collection. 


NO 


The State Junior College. Since state 
junior colleges differ from state to state, 
Dr. Easterling centered his discussion on 
the seven state colleges of Oklahoma. 
Five of these have “agriculture” in their 
name; one stresses military training; and 
the seventh has an arts and sciences base 
and heritage. All are under the control of 
the Oklahoma State Regents for Higher 
Education. In addition, five of the col- 
leges operate under the Board of Regents 
for the Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Colleges. One, Oklahoma Mili- 
tary Academy, has its own five-member 
board and another, Northern Oklahoma 
Junior College, has its own three-member 
board. This “two-layer” control is ad- 
vantageous since the State Regents serve 
as a general policy and fiscal board, and 
the subsidiary boards, which include 
many of the state’s leading citizens, are 
helpful in policy-making at state and 
local levels. 

Each college has its own president and 
administrative staff who are responsive to 
community needs. Student and faculty 
life duplicates that on the senior college 
campus. Each school has its own campus, 
with dormitory and food service facilities, 
though many students commute. Pro- 
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grams in basic education, designed for 
transfer to senior colleges, and terminal 
courses are offered. 

Dr. Easterling cited the following ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the state 
junior college in Oklahoma: 


Advantages 

1. Relatively independent administrative di- 

rection. 

Support from and service to all the tax- 

payers of the state. 

3. Provisions of normal and full campus life 
on all campuses. 


ho 


Disadvantages 

1. Some pressure to close the state junior col- 
leges and divert the students to state senior 
colleges and universities. 

Spasmodic supply and allocation of ren- 
ovation and new construction funds as a 
result of competition with state four-year 
colleges and universities for available mon- 


hh 


ies. 

3. Lower salary scales than those in effect in 
four-year state colleges and universities. 

4. No tax support from nearby areas (though 
a recent law now permits cities to con- 
tribute funds and/or property to state 
colleges voluntarily. ) 


The University Extenston Center. As 
an example of the university extension 
center, Mr. Johnson described the Carls- 
bad College Instructional Center at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, established in 
1950 under the supervision of New 
Mexico State University. Until 1957, in- 
come to operate the center was derived 
entirely from tuition and other fees and 
from funds borrowed from civic organi- 
zations. In 1958, the legislature approved 
a subsidy to the center of $100 per full- 
time equivalent student, and a proposal 
is now pending which would place the 
instructional allotment to the parent in- 
stitution on a sliding scale culminating in 
a 30 per cent subsidy at the end of four 


years. Students now pay $10.00 per credit 
hour as tuition, a $5.00 matriculation fee, 
a $1.00 orientation fee, a $3.00 labora- 
tory fee, and a fixed fee of $5.00. 

Administrators and teachers are sup- 
plied by the university. Department heads 
at the university select all faculty mem- 
bers, approve all syllabi and course out- 
lines, select all texts, and evaluate all in- 
struction. Catalog numbers, course 
titles, and credits are identical with those 
at the university. Instructors are paid 
$6.50 for each hour of instruction. 

All administrative procedures are pre- 
scribed by the university. Students must 
meet the admissions standards of the uni- 
versity, and transcripts of students who 
desire to transfer to the center are sent 
there from the office of the university 
registrar. 

Students take 30 credit hours 
above the freshman and sophomore level 
by academic extension and/or corre- 
spondence. Noncredit courses are offered 
as a community service. Day college 


can 


classes are arranged for gifted high 
school seniors with 14 or more acceptable 
college entrance credits. Individuals in- 
terested in certain subjects but not in 
complete programs are registered as 
audit students, though they must pay 
the regular fees and tuition, attend all 
classes, do the required work and take 
examinations. 

The center uses public school build- 
ings and the town library facilities. Lab- 
oratory equipment is provided by the 
high school with some equipment added 
as needed on the recommendation of the 
instructor and with the approval of the 
university department head. The center 
enjoys inter-loan privileges with the par- 
ent institution. 
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The branch has its own student coun- 
cil and conducts its own testing and 
counseling program. 

Mr. Johnson identified the following 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
type of organization as he has observed 
them at the Carlsbad Center: 


Advantages 

1. Utilization of previous experience of ad- 
ministrators and department heads of par- 
ent institution in establishing and conduct- 
ing program. 
Immediate accreditation as a branch of the 
accredited university. 
Well-qualified instructors. 
Carefully developed syllabi, course out- 
lines, and a good supply of instructional 
materials. 
Opportunity for elementary and secondary 
teachers in the area to obtain credit 
through in-service training courses to meet 
certification, summer block requirements 
and advance degree requirements. 


Disadvantages 
Dependence on student fees for the major 
cost of operation. 
Difficulty in dealing with a large number 
of department heads. 
Entertaining parent institution commit- 
tees, legislative committees, taxpayers’ 
representatives, school budget auditors, 
school officials, etc. 
Rejection of students who cannot meet 
entrance requirements of university but 
who could benefit from terminal educa- 
tion. 
Imposition by parent institution of proce- 
dures and policies. 
Lack of access to student files which are 
centralized at University. 
Lack of professional rank tenure, social 
security, and retirement benefits for 
teachers. 
Lack of funds for extensive adult educa- 
tion offerings. 
Dependence on local high school and li- 
brary facilities. 
Inadequate student personnel and social 
program. 


11. Lack of flexibility in adjusting program to 
local needs. 

Some generalizations. After the group 
had discussed the presentations, the 
Chairman asked Dr. Leland L. Medsker, 
Vice-Chairman of the Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of 
California, and Dr. S. V. Martorana, 
Chief, Bureau of State and Regional 
Planning, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, to comment on 
the topic and to draw some generaliza- 
tions from the discussion. Drs. Medsker 
and Martorana made the following 
points: 

1. Antecedent developments often de- 
termine the organizational structure of 
the junior college. Two-year colleges 
have developed in different ways in dif- 
ferent states. For example, the two-year 
community college has been a character- 
istic form in California. Extension centers 


have developed in Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Virginia. Legislation has 
recently been introduced in Massachu- 


setts for the establishment of state junior 
colleges, while in Rhode Island a com- 
mission has recommended a system of 
state-supported and controlled two-year 
colleges. Existing diversity may be ex- 
pected to continue in the years ahead. The 
form which a junior college takes de- 
pends, in large measure, on the popula- 
tion distribution in the state, the nature 
and size of the local school districts, and 
the history of higher education in the 
State. 

2. Regardless of the structure, the ad- 
ministration and faculty of the two-year 
college must develop an identity for the 
institution. It is most important that any 
two-year college have an institutional 
identity—its own budget, its own cam- 





pus, its own faculty. Though this end can 
be attained in all forms of organization, it 
can be achieved more quickly and per- 
haps more completely in certain forms. 
3. Regardless of its form, the two-year 
junior college must compete for its place 

























in the sun. Junior colleges, like all edu- 
cational institutions, must compete with 
other schools and colleges for students 
and support. Junior colleges in unified or 
junior college districts are competing 
with the elementary schools for the tax 
dollar and for recognition in the com- 
munity. State junior colleges and uni- 
versity extension centers are competing 
with the four-year state colleges and 
universities. 

4. The junior college must be sensitive 
and able to adjust to local needs and 
should obtain some of its support from 
the community it serves. In this respect, 
the college in the unified or junior college 
district has an advantage over the other 
types. Even in the state-supported junior 
colleges and university extension centers, 
there is a need and desire for local sup- 
port if the schools are to be responsive to 
local conditions and if the community is 
to feel that the school is “its” college. 
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5. Since different states are approach- 
ing the two-year college problem in dif- 
ferent ways, educators must maintain an 
objective attitude toward the problem of 
structure. No one can say that any one 
type of two-year college is best. The im- 
portant thing to keep in mind is the ex- 
tension of educational opportunity at the 
junior college level. A critical attitude 
based on full, factual information about 
antecedent and existing conditions is re- 
quired in evaluating the form best suited 
to each situation. In particular, answers 
to the following four questions should be 
sought: 


a. Does the plan embody a comprehensive 
program? 


b. Will there be adequate financial support 
for a quality program? 


c. What will be the cost to students? 


d. In establishing admission standards, will 
students who could profit by some educa- 
tion beyond the high school level be given 
an opportunity to achieve to the level of 
their ability? 

Summarized by Russell T. Sharpe, 
Recorder Chairman, Committee on 
Administration, 1958-59, and 
President, Golden Gate College, 

San Francisco, California. 
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SEVERAL hundred superintendents and 
principals from the state of Pennsylvania 
met at Pennsylvania State University on 
July 20—23 to participate in the 37th an- 
nual School Administrators Conference. 
The theme of the meeting, ““The Com- 
munity College,” was particularly appro- 
priate in view of several conditions exist- 
ing in the state. 

Many citizens’ groups in Pennsylvania 
have expressed their views rather strongly 
in regard to what they consider to be the 
need for junior colleges. The following is 
typical of those received in the Washing- 
ton office: 


As Chairman of the Community Junior Col- 
lege Project for our Junior High Mothers 
Club, a group of 200 mothers, I have been 
diligently attempting to acquire all possible 
knowledge regarding junior colleges, their fi- 
nancing, administering, staffing, etc .. . 

What I would like to receive from you, if 
possible, are the names of all states having 
junior college programs, information on how 
they finance, administer, and staff them; the 
names of anyone who can help us in our fight 
for better educational facilities, opportunities 
and advantages in our state; a plan of cam- 
paign to be followed to be in readiness for the 
next session of our legislature; and any infor- 
mation you can give to assist us in this fight. 
We want and insist upon better educational 
advantages for our boys and girls. Community 
junior colleges are desperately needed, and we 
intend to obtain them for our students if it is 
at all within our power, partisan politics or 
not. We do not care one iota whether it is a 
Republican or Democrat who sponsors the 
necessary legislation—we want better educa- 
tion, regardless. Please help us and advise us. 
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Two bills have been introduced in the 
current session of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature which would provide for a system 
of community colleges operated by local 
school districts, as well as a state council of 
higher education. Governor Lawrence 
has described the proposed legislation as 
extending “educational opportunities to 
thousands of persons in the state who have 
no opportunity of acquiring an education 
beyond the high school level.” 

At present, Pennsylvania has no locally 
controlled, locally oriented, or locally fi- 
nanced community junior colleges. Her- 
shey Junior College is a public institution 
which serves the needs of its local area but 
is financed by the Hershey Foundation. 
There are ten privately controlled junior 
colleges. Pennsylvania State University 
operates 14 centers throughout the state; 
recently these have been named common- 
wealth campuses. Temple University and 
the University of Pittsburgh also operate 
off-campus centers. 

The Penn State campuses and centers 
have a combined enrollment of 5,200 stu- 
dents. About 1,700 of these students are 
enrolled for college-transfer programs; 
another 1,700 are enrolled for associate- 
degree work. Thirteen hundred students 
are enrolled on a part-time basis to take 
individual college credit courses of many 
different types at the undergraduate level, 
and 500 others are taking regular courses 
at the graduate level. Penn State’s adult 
education courses and programs are also 
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administered from these campuses. Ac- 
cording to President Eric A. Walker, 
about 30,000 Pennsylvanians participated 
in these programs last year. 

In considering effective ways of provid- 
ing community college services to the peo- 
ple of the state, the superintendents and 
principals gave attention to such questions 
as these: Who should go to college? Are 
educational needs now being met? Are 
programs and services available to meet 
the wide variety of needs in the local com- 
munity? How important is local control 
of the institution? What part is the pri- 
vately controlled college now playing? ‘To 
what extent will the private institutions 
meet future needs? How can programs be 
put within financial reach of the student? 
What kind of permissive legislation is 
needed? To what extent should the state 
contribute toward financing of locally 
controlled institutions? Can these colleges 
be adequately staffed? How can the great 
number of school districts arrange combi- 
nations for the support of co-junior col- 
leges? (In one superintendent’s area, 17 
political subdivisions would need to co- 
operate in making feasible the administra- 
tion of a junior college.) How large should 
these institutions be? Can they operate 
effectively in present high school plants? 

These and many other questions con- 
front the people of Pennsylvania and other 
states as they determine the best ways in 
which to make post-high school education 
available to their citizenry. Repeatedly the 
conference participants were reminded 
that Pennsylvania’s ratio of college en- 
rollments to 18—21l-year-old population 
was exceeded by 14 states in 1910, by 22 
states in 1930 and by 29 states in 1950. 

In a banquet speech, Dr. Eric A. Wal- 
ker, President of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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versity, set forth in brilliant fashion Penn- 
sylvania’s need for community colleges. 
His description of the need for three types 
of collegiate programs is particularly rele- 
vant, not only to his home state but to the 
entire nation. With his permission portions 
of his presentation are quoted: 

“Any re-assessment of the educational 
needs of the Commonwealth will show, I 
am sure, that there are three types of col- 
legiate programs for which Pennsylvania’s 
educational provisions are especially in- 
adequate. Any planned expansion of the 
educational opportunity in the Common- 
wealth must surely consider the correction 
of these deficiencies. 

“Among these, programs to prepare 
young people for careers in semi-profes- 
sional positions are perhaps of greatest 
immediate importance. The most serious 
manpower shortage today consists not of 
scientists and engineers but, rather, of en- 
gineering associates and _ professional 
aides. This need has been created during 
just the last few decades by the increasing- 
ly professional and scientific nature of 
engineering on the one hand, and by the 
increasingly complicated responsibilities 
of those upon whom the engineers and 
scientists must depend for data collection, 
testing, and the like on the other. The 
need is not so much for people with well- 
developed manipulative skills as it is for 
people well grounded in mathematical 
analysis, engineering practices, and other 
highly transferable basic tools for solving 
problems, collecting data, and making 
judgments. To a large degree, the need is 
for people to perform functions that 50 
years ago were performed by engineers. 

“Actually, such programs are also 
needed to ‘prove up’ on our aim of mak- 
ing it possible for each young man or 
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woman to develop to his full capacity. 
Today, you people in the high schools ac- 
cept the fact of individual differences and 
have developed programs that recognize 
these differences. But individual differ- 
ences do not disappear upon graduation 
from high school. Our students, for in- 
stance, differ markedly in their abilities 
for abstract thinking or for dealing real- 
istically with concrete situations in their 
abilities for synthesis or for analysis. To 
make it possible to develop these and 
other differences in abilities, our colleges 
need to learn what our secondary schools 
have known for a long time—that stu- 
dents do not have the same type of abili- 
ties that can be developed equally through 
a single type of program. By forcing many 
students with the potential for pursuing 
semi-professional careers into traditional 
programs not suited for developing their 
individual talents, we contribute to a 
tragic waste of precious human resources 
that our country can ill afford. To con- 
serve our most precious resource, we need 
to expand greatly our opportunities for 
associate degree training. 

“Another need is for general two-year 
terminal programs. This need stems from 
the fact that in our age we tend to replace, 
at the level of routine chores, human 
labor with machines that do the work 
faster, more accurately, and at less cost. 
And everyone all along the line must oper- 
ate at a correspondingly higher human 
level of mental response. Because of this, 
education must be provided at increasing- 
ly higher levels to increasingly greater 
numbers of people. The adequacy of a 
high school education as preparation for 
life in our society has been seriously chal- 
lenged, and there is a developing need 
for a general two-year collegiate program 


aimed not at professional preparation but 
rather at intelligent parenthood and 
citizenship in a complex, technological 
society. 

“Finally, there is a tremendously urgent 
need to develop truly effective programs 
of continuing adult education. In large 
measure, this need derives from the over- 
whelmingly important fact that we are 
living in a period of rapid social change— 
change that we must expect to continue in 
geometrical proportion in the years lying 
ahead. Education can perhaps be limited 
essentially to a period during youth in a 
culturally stable society. It certainly can- 
not be limited in this way in a society 
characterized by the fact that the lives we 
live will not be the sarhe tomorrow as they 
are today. There does not now exist, and 
there will probably never exist again, a 
body of knowledge or a set of skills that, 
once mastered, will equip a person for 
living and for making a living for the rest 
of his life. 

“This is not just another academic mat- 
ter. It is something that already vitally 
affects the lives of all of us. Take as an 
example the matter of unemployment. 
During a period of prosperity unmatched 
by all standard indicators, three and one- 
third million Americans have no jobs, and 
over 600,000 of these— representing some 
two million persons in family groups— 
have been without jobs for more than 26 
Under 


ditions, these people will never go back to 


weeks, ‘business as usual’ con- 
work, because their jobs no longer exist. 
They are, to quote Congressman John 
M. Slack, Jr. of West Virginia, ‘men who 
once formed the backbone of our work 
force—men whose jobs required that they 
be strong and durable and willing to face 


daily hazards to earn a living.’ But, be- 
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cause of advances in technology, society 
no longer needs the skills they possess nor 
their strength. With the further advances 
in technology that we must expect, the 
number of such ‘technologically unem- 
ployed’ people will increase, not decrease, 
in the future. 

“But it doesn’t have to be this way. I 
cannot believe that these people want to 
be unemployed. And most of them, I am 
sure, are perfectly capable of learning 
marketable skills. We have jobs that need 
to be done. We have people capable of 
learning to do them. Our need is for care- 
fully designed, broadly available programs 
of adult education for bringing the two 
together. In a rapidly advancing tech- 
nology, there is no other way to insure the 
continued economic growth of our coun- 
try and to keep the skills and knowledge 
possessed by our labor force in balance 
with the skills and knowledge demanded 
by our economy. 

“We need, then, to increase the educa- 
tional opportunity in the Commonwealth 
for two-year associate degree programs, 
for terminal two-year programs in general 
education at the collegiate level, and for 
continuing adult education programs. We 
need, in addition, to expand the capacity 
of our traditional collegiate structure if 
we are to continue to make higher educa- 
tion possible for the same percentage of 
your graduates that has gone on to college 
in the past. How are we going to go about 
satisfying these needs? 

“The most practical solution, as we at 
Penn State and others see it, is to be found 
in the community college. The two-year 
college, since it is close to the local econo- 
my, is uniquely qualified for satisfying the 
need for associate degree programs. For 
much the same reason, community col- 
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leges provide the best base from which to 
conduct continuing education programs 
when the academic, the research, and the 
guidance competences necessary for con- 
ducting significant programs in this new 
and difficult area can be made available 
to such colleges. For the most part, general 
two-year terminal programs can be af- 
forded only at community or junior col- 
leges. Finally, several important advan- 
tages are to be gained by expanding the 
opportunity to obtain the first two years of 
a regular four-year collegiate program at 
a college located within the community. 
These advantages can be obtained, of 
course, only when the credits earned dur- 
ing the first two years are fully transfer- 
able to a four-year institution. In Pennsyl- 
vania, this essentially means accreditation 
by the Middle State Association. — 

“Most of these advantages involve 
money. By living at home during these 
first two years, the student and his parents 
certainly save the cost of his room at a 
residential institution and perhaps save 
something on the cost of his meals. At any 
rate, the day-to-day family expenditures 
for food seem to be an easier way of meet- 
ing this expense than does the monthly or 
semester payments to a college or univer- 
sity. 

“Other savings are even greater. Edu- 
cation can be provided less expensively at 
a two-year college than at a four-year in- 
stitution. Education at this level does not 
require as extensive or as expensive li- 
brary and laboratory facilities as educa- 
tion in the upper classes and in the grad- 
uate school. The research appropriate to 
faculty members teaching basic courses is 
less costly than is research appropriation 
to members of the graduate faculties. 
There is need for fewer small seminar 
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classes at the lower levels. Because of these 
differences, most studies show that instruc- 
tional costs during the freshman and soph- 
omore years are only about half what they 
are during the junior and senior years and 
not over a fourth of what they are in the 
graduate schools. Very real savings, then, 
can be made by expanding two-year in- 
stitutions, making the more expensive 
facilities at the four-year institutions avail- 
able for a greater proportion of the work 
at the junior, senior, and graduate levels. 

‘These savings cannot be realized with- 
out some sacrifice of academic values, 
I’m sure all of you here this evening 
know that a really tremendous amount of 
learning takes place on a residential cam- 
pus outside the formal structure of the 
classroom situation. I doubt that we will 
ever be able to measure with any real ac- 


curacy the educational value of the eve- 


ning bull sessions in the dormitories, of the 
almost immediate availability of a large 
library, of the informal discussions over a 
cup of coffee in the favorite campus hang- 
out—of all the educational fringe benefits 
of an entire community in which almost 
the only business is the search for truth 
and knowledge. We do know. however, 
that this ‘academic 
With 
some of it is necessarily lost. With a col- 


atmosphere’ is im- 
portant. any commuting college, 
lege population drawn largely from a 
single community and with suitable lh- 
brary, student union, and other facilities 
for between- and after-hours’ companion- 
ship among the students and the faculty, 
this loss can perhaps be tolerated during 
the first two years when the emphasis is on 
the mastery of basic tool subjects. There 
must be a point, however, at which these 
losses become a deciding factor.” 
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Colby Junior College, New London, 
New Hampshire, has announced introduc- 
tion of a technical secretarial program. 
Initiation of the program has resulted 
from an apparent need in a large number 
of industries for 
understand the specialized language of 
engineers and scientists. Questionnaires 
were sent to organizations in the fields of 


secretaries who can 


engineering, electronics, and chemical re- 
search as a means of identifying the actual 
requirements of these companies. ‘Tab- 
ulated results of the questionnaires reveal 
that the correspondence and scientific re- 
ports of approximately 70 per cent of the 
companies frequently contain technical 
terminology unintelligible to the layman. 
Colby’s program will provide a frame of 
reference through a study of the principles 
of chemistry, the fundamentals of physics, 
and a specialized vocabulary relating to 
the two sciences, which will enable the 
secretary to adjust more rapidly to the re- 
quirements of the industries. In addition 
to basic secretarial instruction, the cur- 
riculum will include electives from the 
liberal arts. The program is a response to 
a recent challenge by personnel of the 
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Engineers Joint Council, “Development 
of supporting personnel such as secretaries 
and technicians is one of the most produc- 
tive avenues available to increase engi- 
neers’ output.” 


* * *% 


What shall junior college faculty mem- 
bers be called? The question is being asked 
by teachers in the Los Angeles junior col- 
leges. The Courier, a publication for the 
seven colleges of Los Angeles, reports that 
junior colleges have become “colleges.” 
“Directors” are now “presidents.” Now 
should junior college “instructors” have 
the “advantages” of professorial rank? 

“Instructor” is the official title of each 
Los Angeles college teacher. Because of 
this title, the paper states, college teachers 
are experiencing discrimination in such 
scholarly pursuits as research based on fel- 
lowships and in publications. 

Dr. Mark Naidis, president of the Los 
Angeles Valley College Chapter of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, believes junior college teachers 
should have the advantages incorporated 
in the four-step ranking system. “The Val- 
ley College chapter of AAUP has gone on 
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record favoring a system of academic 
rank, divorced from salary, as a means of 
enhancing the academic prestige of junior 
college teachers. Such ranking would be of 
definite value in applying for fellowships 
and grants and in publication. The pres- 
ent title of instructor is unsatisfactory be- 
cause it is confused with the lowest rank of 
the university hierarchy, thus falsely im- 
plying that the tyro individual so titled is 
a scholar with little teaching experience.” 

Background information is provided by 
Gladys Graham, librarian in the UCLA 
Education Library. She has found that ac- 
cording to available historical data the 
currently popular four-step ranking sys- 
tem (instructor, assistant professor, associ- 
ate professor, professor) is peculiarly 


American. In contrast, secondary schools 
of academic standing, as well as colleges 
and universities in France and Germany, 
call their teachers “professors.” 


Of the seven Los Angeles colleges, three 
have not taken a faculty poll on the sub- 
ject of titles. Los Angeles City College 
faculty has voted 2-1 in favor of a com- 
plete scale of rank, instructor through full 
professor, with certain stipulations on 
training and experience. Unofficial sur- 
veys of opinion at Los Angeles Harbor 
College seem to indicate that the faculty 
does not favor any ranking systems. 

At Los Angeles Metropolitan College of 
Business approximately 50 per cent of the 
faculty were in favor of academic rank 
based on seniority, 30 per cent were un- 
decided, and 20 per cent favored the pres- 
ent “instructor” title. The Academic Sen- 
ate at Los Angeles Valley College voted to 
support the idea of academic rank in prin- 
ciple, pending a citywide junior college 
faculty survey on the question. As a start- 
ing point for discussion by other faculties, 


the Senate suggested there be two ranks: 
“instructor” for all probationary teachers 
and “assistant professor” for all others who 
also have master’s or doctor’s degrees. 
Opinion at Valley has been that “promo- 
tions in our teaching-centered institutions 
(as contrasted to research-centered uni- 
versities ) should come automatically with 
teaching experience, and that rank should, 
in effect, be attached to the salary sched- 
ule rather than the other way around.” 
x % % 

Kendall College, Evanston, Iilinots, has 
received assurance of greatly increased 
financial support from the Methodist 
churches of northern Illinois. As a result 
of action taken in a recent conference, the 
college will receive $30,000 per year for 
operational expenses. This is in addition 
to $371,250 for capital funds improve- 
ments which the conference voted to raise 
during the next three years, Official 
church support has increased steadily since 
1942 when the Rock River Conference as- 
sumed obligation for the two-year college 
with an initial grant of $1,000. 

‘This dramatic action by Northern Illi- 
nois Methodists,” says President Wesley 
M. Westerberg, “removes the chief hurdle 
which stood in the way of regional ac- 
creditation. This is the sign that the 
Church has accepted the kind of responsi- 
bility that will give the college sufficient 


support from year to year.” 
* * 


The Texas State Board of Education 
through the Junior College Council of the 
Texas Education Agency is conducting 
studies of counseling and guidance pro- 
grams and of success of transfer. A study 
commission on counseling and guidance 
has been appointed. General objectives of 
the study are: 
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To evaluate the present programs as a basis 
for improvement and expansion of the serv- 
Ices. 

To determine the specific need for counseling 
and guidance on the two-year college level in 
terms of the locals. 

To determine the basic elements of an ade- 
quate and effective program of student per- 
sonnel services. 

To recommend basic principles upon which 
the program should be founded. 


The study of transfer students will in- 
volve about 12,000 individuals who have 
moved from a junior college to a senior 
college during the past three years. Each 
individual will be traced through the 
senior college to his present status. Pri- 
mary purpose of the study is to ascertain 
whether these studénts fare as well in the 
senior colleges, whether or not they fail to 
full credit 
similar study will be made by matching 


receive in transfer. Later a 
these junior college transfers with junior 
and senior students in the senior colleges 
who went directly from the high school to 
the senior college. Competence of these 
students in their high school careers will 
be considered. 
% * * 

The Dean of Instruction of Hesston 
College (Kansas) has reported some of 
the problems of private junior colleges to 
the Citizens Advisory Committee of the 
Comprehensive Education Study under- 
way in Kansas. ‘The two-year private col- 
lege in the state of Kansas operates under 
a dual system of teacher requirements. 
The two-year college is regarded as a sec- 
ondary school, and all instructors and ad- 
ministrators from the president to the 
librarian are required to hold secondary 
certificates. The two-year college is also 
regarded as an institution of higher edu- 
cation and instructors are expected to hold 
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advanced degrees with specialized train- 
ing in their teaching fields, It becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find teachers with 
doctorate degrees and with 20 hours in 
professional education. 

Dean Holsinger also cites as a problem 
the fact that the two-year private college 
has never felt that it has an academic per- 
sonality in its own right. Its problems are 
different from those of the community 
junior college because the bulk of students 
is not from the immediate community. 
The two-year private college in Kansas is 
not at home with the four-year private 
college because it offers only two years of 
lower division work. 

The college finds it imperative to hold 
regional accreditation since many of its 
students are from other states, and effec- 
tive transfer appears to be dependent 
upon a status beyond that possible in state 
accreditation. The transfer function as 
well as the large areas from which stu- 
dents come present difficulties in curricu- 
lum planning. Accordingly, there is some- 
times a tendency to “mimic” the first two 
years of the four-year institution to which 
most of the students transfer. 

Sources of income are often limited 
to student fees and contributions from 
church people. A variety of technical-ter- 
minal programs is almost prohibitive be- 
cause of the cost of these programs. 

A scattered constituency presents difh- 
cult problems in public relations, student 
recruitment, development programs, and 
financial support. Kansas has six church- 
related junior colleges. Identification of 
their contribution to the total program of 
higher education in the state is an appro- 


priate part of any comprehensive state 


study. 
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The student newspaper and educational 
objectives of the junior college have been 
examined by Johns H. Harrington, Editor, 
School Publications, Los Angeles City 
Board of Education. The objective of the 
research was to propose criteria for evalu- 
ating the student newspaper in terms of 
educational objectives of the junior col- 
lege. ‘The dissertation includes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 


Student newspapers should perform their 
public relations function through serving their 
two ‘publics’: students and faculty. 

The student newspaper should continue to 
serve effectively the objectives of general edu- 
cation and guidance. 

More coverage should be, provided for the 
objectives of preparation for advanced study 
and vocational education. 

Student newspapers should be published at 
least once each week, and not less than once 
every two weeks. 

Student staffs and advisers should continue to 
seek improvement in quality of writing and 
should strive for greater breadth and depth 
of coverage of campus news. 

Critical services sponsored by national press 
associations should be used to provide local 
incentives; however, results of competitions 
must be kept in their proper perspective. 


* % % 


Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pennsylvania, reported a 57 per cent re- 
turn on a self-evaluation questionnaire 
sent to all graduates from 1950 to 1957. 
Both terminal and transfer students af- 
that 
helped them to (1) secure a job, (2) retain 
the job and (3) advance. Specific ques- 
tions were directed to transfer students. 
Ninety-four indicated loss of credits in 
transferring; however, most of the gradu- 
ates had completed in excess of the 60 
academic credits generally required for 


firmed preparation at Keystone 


transfer. There was no reported instance 
in which a senior college or university had 
been “obstructive” in allowing transfer 
credit. To the question of being adequate- 
ly prepared academically to meet universi- 


ty standards, students responded 197 to 13 
in the affirmative. Eighty per cent of the 
transfer graduates stated that their aca- 
demic records were as good as, or superior 
to, their Keystone records. The college 
hopes through the further study of official 
transcripts to confirm the reports of the 
students and to discover, if possible, spe- 
cific prograrmming weaknesses which may 
be corrected. 


* * * 


Dr. Sigurd Rislov, Dean of Lower Co- 
lumbia Junior College, Longview, Wash- 
ington, in the Northwest Junior College 
Newsletter discusses basic reasons why he 
considers junior college education to be 
“higher education.” 

‘“.. . Our society’s experience with the 
junior college is unmistakably defining the 
latter as higher education rather than as 
extended secondary education. Only two 
occurrences will be mentioned here as 
symptomatic. 

“One is the disappearance of the once 
vigorously promoted six-four-four plan. 
(This was certainly a sensible organization 
if junior college was to be secondary edu- 
cation.) The other is the rather concerted 
search occurring in states interested in 
junior college education for ways of es- 
tablishing junior colleges as agencies inde- 
pendent of the common school program. 

“No doubt many superficial causes such 
as status appeal have influenced this de- 
fining operation, However, there are some 
rather basic reasons why junior college 
education is being classed as higher edu- 
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cation. Among these can be listed the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Junior college education is adult educa- 
tion. Its students include all ages over 
eighteen. Some of these may have com- 
pleted several years of college including 
their doctorates. 


A major part of the junior college pro- 
gram must parallel lower-division work 
of universities and colleges. Although 
the significance of this may scem obvi- 
ous, it seems apparent that it has been 
extensively underestimated. For  in- 
stance, it clearly established a relation- 
ship that is necessarily consonant with 
the relationship existing between other 
institutions of higher learning and sec- 
ondatty education. 


The junior college sooner or later be- 

comes obligated to a state-wide student 

population, This has resulted from sev- 
eral causes, some of which are: 

‘(a) People believe it is too expensive 
to duplicate in every junior col- 
lege community all the special 
types of training which the state 
may desire to provide on the jun- 
ior college level. To deny students 
in other communities access to 


such courses has been interpreted 
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by the public to be educationally 
inefficient, if not unjust. 

Besides special courses there are 
many other reasons why some stu- 
dents wish to attend a junior col- 
lege in a community other than 
their own. Apparently, to the in- 
terested public, it has seemed 
neither reasonable nor just to say 
to a student that if he is going to 
attend college away from home, 
he cannot go to a junior college 
even though both he and his par- 


ents prefer it. 


“Such characteristics as just listed, to- 
eether with others, cause administrative 


and organizational characteristics of the 
junior college to differ substantially from 
those of the common school program. 
“One major significance of all this is its 
bearing on how junior colleges can best be 


organized and administered. It is reason- 
able to believe that how junior college 
education is defined has some bearing on 
how it should be organized. Whatever the 
organization is, it ought to be one which 
will foster the functions consequent to the 
definition.” 


Important Reminder! 


Now is the time for junior college facul- 
ties to send in group subscriptions to the 
Junior College Journal. The cost to one 
address is $2.00 a year for one subscrip- 
tion. Hence, on a group subscription, a 


faculty member can receive the Journal 
for $2.00 or two members together can 
receive it for $1.00 each. This is a real 
bargain! The Journal is your professional 
magazine. Please use it. 
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Basic Principles and Practices, by WiL- 
LIAM M. ALEXANDER and J. GALEN 
SayLor (Rinehart; $6.50). 

The soul of the American educational 
system presently finds itself in a cease- 
less search and struggle for balance and 
definite orientation. Not the least of the 
motivating factors forcing this sudden and 
painful introspection and re-examination 
have been the recent Russian successes in 
science. The clash of ideas in today’s edu- 
cational world is reflected clearly in the 
thinking of many contemporary writers. 
One basic fact has emerged clearly: Edu- 
cation is “our first line of defense,’ and 
as such, it must be prepared to pass full- 
dress inspection! The astonishing devel- 
opments in educational and social con- 
ditions in the 1950’s impelled the authors 
of this volume to revise their earlier work 
entitled, Secondary Education: Basic 
Principles and Practices, which has been 
a basic work for the past decade. 

The purpose of this revised edition, 
however, remains primarily the same. It 
is designed as “a source of information 
and ideas for all who work or plan to 
work in secondary schools.” The volume 
is divided into six parts of secondary 
school subject matter: teachers and pu- 
pils; the secondary school in American 


S 


life; education in England, France, West 
Germany, and _ Russia; curriculum; 
teaching; and administrative structure. 
Each division constitutes an interesting 
summary of past and current educational 
practices. ‘The range of these stimulating 
and often provocative contents, both as to 
basic references and findings, is wide. 

Chapter I, which concerns the teach- 
er’s school and community role, employ- 
ment opportunities, salary trends, and 
certification requirements, blends easily 
into Chapter II which deals with pupil 
characteristics, youth population studies, 
and other related material. In chapters 
III through VI the authors take on the 
task of interpreting the secondary school 
as a social institution and a great Ameri- 
can contribution to the world. They begin 
by analyzing the status of said institution, 
its cultural role, its problems and pur- 
poses. At this point they introduce the 
explosive issue of whether or not educa- 
tion in the United States is in danger of 
spiritual and academic collapse. Out- 
spoken educational analysts are quoted 
extensively and objectively. 

Historical roots and concepts which 
helped guide and mold secondary schools 
are explained next. They form the back- 
ground for an excellent interpretative dis- 
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cussion of the cultural forces that work to 
give expression to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the American people. 

Chapters VII and VIII take the reader 
abroad to visit with the English, French, 
West German, and Russian educational 
world. In these chapters the authors are 
at their best—in fact their salesmanship 
may be superior to their product. As the 
foreign programs are reviewed, the au- 
thors conclude that the American system 
is better and more democratic. Fortu- 
nately for the sake of objectivity, they 
never contend that it is academically su- 
perior. Yet despite the rejection of the 
restrictive, highly competitive European 


program with its classical curriculum, 
they are probably correct in emphasizing 
that such a philosophy does not meet the 
“daily needs” of the “whole child.” These 
chapters are an excellent addition be- 
cause they probe into some possible de- 


fects within the system in this country. 

The succeeding six chapters concern 
the status and possibilities of the second- 
ary school program. Curriculum differ- 
ences, program studies, required and 
elective subjects, school facilities, plans, 
specialized educational opportunities, 
and relationship between curriculum and 
community are all discussed in chapters 
IX-XIV. This section is particularly 
academic 


valuable to counselors and 


administrators. 

Chapters XV—XIX guide the teacher 
in course planning and evaluation in re- 
lation to knowledge of adolescence, his- 
torical and social relationships, currricu- 
lum, and administrative structure. The 
book concludes by explaining the re- 
sponsibilities of the several levels of gov- 
ernment in the establishment, control, 
and management of the American school 
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system. This elaborate and meticulous 
work should be read and pondered by all 
educators. 
Luis M. Morton, JR. 
Odessa College 
Odessa, Texas 
Reader and Writer, 2nd ed., by Harrison 

Hayford and Howard P. Vincent (647 

pp.; Houghton Mifflin). 

Reader and Writer is a text designed for 
freshman English. In addition to consid- 
ering the technical aspects of these two 
skills, it emphasizes their use for humanis- 
tic purposes. Technique, therefore, is 
shown to be a means toward the greater 
understanding and better expression of 
human experience. 

This book can be used as the basis for a 
new freshman English course or for the 
more traditional type. The rationale of 
the book is imaginatively designed to pro- 
duce in the student not only the enjoy- 
ment of reading and writing but maxi- 
mum thought about the content of what 
he reads and writes. The timely selections 
in this revised edition make lively and sig- 
nificant reading. Similar subject matter, 
whether narrative, expository, or argu- 
mentative, is presented from different 
viewpoints to encourage the student to 
follow up with library research. 

Introducing each selection are head- 
notes which guide the student to more 
perceptive reading. The various study 
aids, theme suggestions, and additional 
table of contents are placed at the end of 
the book which enables the instructor to 
develop his own analyses with student 
participation. 

The text is divided into six parts. Se- 
lections in the first two parts are grouped 
around various problems confronting the 
reader and writer. For example, “The 
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Readei’s Job” considers how reading can 
be improved, its functions and uses, what 
poetry is, how it might best be read with 
enjoyment, and what is the substance of 
the short story. The following sections 
present general reactions to books and 


people reading and then specific reactions 
of some readers to meaningful questions 
in college life. Among literary forms rep- 
resented are the essay, the poem, and the 
short story. The student learns not only 
that reading is a technique, but that what 
he reads is a repository for the expressed 
experience of the writer. 

The three sections of part two treat the 
technique and ends of writing. Included 
are a number of selections that deal with 
speaking, sorting and integrating ideas 
for composition, writing for specific pur- 
poses, such as objective news reporting 
and propaganda, and, finally, demon- 
strating how the same subject or story 
can be a moral tale, a humorous anec- 
dote, or a literary parody through the 
skillful manipulation of language. 

Part three fuses the previous and final 
portions of the text. Here, selections are 
chosen to show that everyday events can 
be handled significantly and movingly. In 
contrast parts four and five indicate how 
specialized knowledge necessitates the use 
of clear, although sometimes technical, 
language and logical organization in 
writing. 

How man thinks, how he uses logic for 
purposes of persuasion, how, occasionally, 
he depends on intuition, and how errors 
in his thinking can injuriously affect other 
human beings are the subjects covered in 
part four, ““The Ways of Thought.” 

Just as thought orders writing, so lan- 
guage gives it meaning, flavor, and syle. 


More important, it is the means whereby 
men can speak and write the truth. The 
most complex scientific and _ juridical 
problems, the simplest declarations of 
love and hatred are expressed through 
language. Properly, language and its de- 
velopment and use at the present time 
comprise the last two parts of this text. 

Part five defines language and style, se- 
lections actively demonstrating how both 
may be used and misused. Part six is or- 
ganized around the role of mass com- 
munications in society. The influence of 
the newspapers, radio, movies, and adver- 
tising form the subject matter of the selec- 
tions. The final section, ““The Shape of 
Things,” analyzes the ends and qualities 
some thinkers consider valuable and re- 
warding in reading and writing. 

Thirty pages of study questions and 
theme topics have been placed at the end 
of the text. Also included are suggestions 
for lengthier library projects based on 
selections which deal with the same sub- 
ject from different points of view. An al- 
ternative table of contents grouping se- 
lections around kinds of writing, such as 
description, definition, etc., is easily usable 
in courses where such an organization is 
favored, Finally, titles of selections are 
listed under rhetorical principles which 
they best illustrate: sentence structure, 
paragraph structure, etc. 

One of its most praiseworthy features 
of Reader and Writer is the recognition 
that the student literary 
craftsmanship when it is wed to significant 


appreciates 
human experience. 
HELEN KaRANIKAS 


Wright Junior College 
Chicago, Illinois 
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FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF BUSINESS, 4th Edition 
by CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG 


This is the Fourth Edition of Dr. Gerstenberg’s well-known work—respected 
in the field for more than three decades. It incorporates many helpful and 
constructive suggestions made by users of the previous edition, and provides a 
new etnphasis on working capital .. . . contains considerable reorganization and 
new chapters—in addition to up-dating in every respect. The book gives a 
clear, penetrating picture of what business men are doing—and the bow and 
why— that has characterized all previous editions. It shows how finance is 
related to other functions of business, such as marketing, production and 
accounting. 

645 pp. « Pub. 1959 . Text price $6.75 


MODERN SALESMANSHIP: Principles and 


Problems 

by EDWIN CHARLES GREIF, University of Vermont 

This text is a practical tool written to help potential salesmen reach three ob- 
jectives that are essential in meeting the creative requirements of modern selling: 
(1) to know the salesman’s role in relation to his customers, the marketing 
framework in which he works, and the company he represents; (2) to develop 
the ability to think creatively and (3) to know and use proven techniques in 
such a way as to assure success at every stage, from preapproach to closing. 
Contents include: The Salesman in the American Market. Company, Customer, 
Merchandise, and Promotion. Techniques of Selling. Sales Management. 

550 pp. * Pub, 1958 * Text price $7.00 


BASIC EXPERIENCES IN SPEECH, 2nd Edition 


by WAYNE N. THOMPSON, University of Illinois and SETH A. 
FESSENDEN, Montana State University 


General theory of speaking as a form of communication is set forth in the 
first three chapters. This is followed by a sequence of progressively more diffi- 
cult speech projects. In each chapter, the student is given a task and then, the 
instructional material necessary for accomplishing it. The Second Edition 
helps him to Jearn by doing. For use as a basic text in the beginning course in 
speech. CONTENTS include: You and Your Speech. Speech Delivery. Reading 
Aloud: Principles and Practices. Discussion. Introduction to Platform Speak- 
ing. Visual-Aid Speeches. Narration. Exposition. Argumentation. Persuasion. 
Speeches for Special Occasions. Cross-Examination Debate. Legislative As- 
sembly. . 

444 pp. « Pub. 1958 . Text price $5.50 


To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 











